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Send All 
Orders to 


Here are some advance suggestions for individual Kiwanians, something for themselves, 
something for fellow members, something for clubs to present to retiring officers 
—and ladies, here's something for Friend Husband! 


KIWANIS BOOK ENDS 


WALL PLAQUE 





You'll be proud to hang up this wall plaque 
in your office. An original, hand-made design 








in mellow gold with antique background. Size 


8 inches by |1!/, inches. 


Price is only $1.50 


MEMBER’S BUTTON 


New members or veterans—why not 
an 8 carat gold membership but- 
ton? Ladies, does that husband or 
brother of yours still wear a plated 
button that has served its time? 
He'll appreciate a new one! 


Price $1.00 


PAPER WEIGHT 





Three and one-half inches burnished 
bronze seal, mounted on oak base. 


Price $1.50 








New book-ends with the Kiwanis emblem in 

blue and white. These book-ends are made 

of brass, beautifully engraved. Particularly 
suitable for a Christmas gift. 


Price per pair $1.50 


PAST PRESIDENT’S 
BUTTON 





A beautifully designed button for 

past presidents of clubs. All past 

presidents, and those presidents who 

complete their service this year, 

should have this button. Made of 

yellow gold. A beautiful, much ap- 
preciated gift. 


Price $3.50 
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Armistice Day 


A MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE FOR CANADA 
HON. DONALD M. SUTHERLAND 


HAVE much pleasure in acceding to the request 

of Kiwanis International for a short message 

with respect to the anniversary which we cele- 
brate this month. 

When some sixteen years ago, at Rethondes, 
the representatives of the German Government 
accepted the conditions imposed upon them by 
Marshal Foch, on behalf of the Allies, the dread- 
ful and impassioned drama which history knows as 
the Great War of 1914-18 was drawn to a close. 
At that moment the hopes of the world ran high. 
Torn by over four years of ghastly warfare the 
peoples of the world eagerly embraced the pros- 
pect of a long era of peace in which to reconstruct 
the ravages of the struggle. They were already 
well aware that the war had not paid. 

But today as we look across the oceans that 


AND ONE FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR FOR THE UNITED STATES 


separate us from other parts of the world we re- 
gretfully come to the conclusion that the aspira- 
tions of millions of hearts have not yet been 
realized. One might be almost tempted to say 
that the long-looked-for Armistice brought not 
peace, but merely a cessation of hostilities. 

Our survey of the international situation is not, 
however, without its redeeming features. No 
Armistice within living memory has been required 
to initiate a reign of peace between our communi- 
ties of the North American continent. For well 
over a century Canadian-American relations have 
been marked by feelings of mutual understanding 
and good neighbourliness and this spirit, happily, 
grows stronger as the years roll on. 

May it never diminish and may its sphere o 
fluence extend farther afield. 


f in- 


HON. GEORGE H. DERN 


to an end the most stupendous struggle in the 
history of mankind. On that day the United 
States and the countries associated with us in the 
prosecution of the World War triumphed over a 
vigorous and resourceful enemy. The victory was 
the culmination of gallant deeds of soldiers whose 
blood made sacred the battlefields of France. It 
was likewise the climax to years of sacrifice of citi- 
zens not privileged to fight at the front who sub- 
merged private interests in the common cause. 
The war furnished a shining example of the power 
of united effort. In Canada and the United States, 
especially, all joined hands. Capital and labor, 


Geen years ago today the Armistice brought 


rich and poor, the statesman and the humblest 
citizen, with remarkable unanimity, worked together. 
Today we are slowly recovering from a great 
economic depression which, like the World War, 
has caused universal suffering, and has brought 
stark tragedy to many homes. The struggle for- 
ward to a brighter day lacks the fanfare of war, 
but to be successful it requires the same united 
effort that brought victory in 1918. May | suggest 
on this Armistice Day that Kiwanians in Canada and 
the United States rededicate themselves to the 
public service, and even at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal advantages, join in ending misery and want 
and in restoring prosperity to North America. 
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The Critical Period of Democracy 
and Capitalism 


By HARRY E. BARNES 
The World Telegram, New York City 


IWANIS_ International urges 


the 


development of “an active, in- 


telligent and serviceable citizenship” and codperation in creating “sound 


public opinion and high idealism which make possible the increase of right- 
eousness, justice, patriotism and good will.” Those objects cover a lot of 
territory. Many current social and industrial problems are related to the 
political picture, Kiwanis does not take a one-sided stand for or against these 
problems but it does urge consideration of various angles. In that light this 
article referring to the “New Deal” is presented, with different views ex- 
pressed in the article immediately following. 

The author states his opinion that vast social problems must be subjected 
to political regulation and control; that the old-line capitalism, nursed along 
by old-line principles of democracy, is obsolete; that the great mass of 
people, through lack of inclination and capacity, cannot handle problems 
that are so complex and technical; that the “New Deal” offers the only 
practical hope for saving some semblance of capitalism and that the present 





situation presents a choice of “New Deal,” castor oil or the firing squad. 
After you read this article, then read Mr. Houston’s article. 


T may seem a grim irony of history 

that a group of American historians 

and publicists should have gathered 
at Thomas Jefferson’s University of 
Virginia over a Fourth of July period, 
in order solemnly to deliberate about 
the collapse of democracy and individ- 
ualistic capitalism. 

But I am not so sure, after all, that 
it is so inconsistent and paradoxical. 
For, though Jefferson is one of the 
great names associated with the demo- 
cratic tradition in the United States, 
he never had any faith in that crude 
egalitarian or nose counting-democracy 
which has now run its course in the 
United States. He believed that gov- 
ernment must be in the hands of able 
experts. In a letter written to John 
Adams in 1813 he said: 

“T agree with you that there is a 
natural aristocracy among men. The 
grounds of this are virtue and talents. 


The natural aristocracy I consider as 
the most precious gift of nature, for 
the instruction, the trusts, and the gov- 
ernment of society. . .. May we not 
say that that form of government is 
best which provides most effiectively 
for a pure selection of these natural 
aristocrats into the offices of govern- 
ment?” 

A more cogent justification of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “Brain Trust” could hardly 
have been written. 

Jefferson believed that the common 
people might be trusted to recognize 
their intellectual superiors and to place 
them in positions of government, but 
he never believed in the capacity of 
the rabble to govern. 

Indeed, if Jefferson were being “‘put 
on the spot’? today with reference to 
this matter, he would probably have a 
ready answer. He believed that his 
conception of aristocratic democracy 
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would work successfully only in a pre- 
dominantly argricultural society. In a 
letter to James Madison he said: 

“T think our governments will re- 
main virtuous for many years; as long 
as they are chiefly agricultural; and 
this will be as long as there shall be 
vacant lands in any part of America. 
When they get piled up on one another 
in large cities as in Europe, they will 
become as corrupt as in Europe.” 

Jefferson could readily point to the 
fact that the conditions under which 
he believed a simple bucolic democracy 
could operate have long since passed 
in this country. 

At any rate, whatever Jefferson 
might say if he were alive today, it is 
a fact that the democratic dogma and 
practices are under fire even among 
progressives as they have never been 
before. 

The contemporary challenge to dem- 
ocracy is the most important issue in 


ARRY ELMER BARNES is 

educator, editor and author. He 
is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, a Ph. D. from Columbia, has 
served as professor and lecturer at 
Smith, Clark University, Amherst, 
Montana, Oregon, California, Wis- 
consin and Cornell and has been 
editorial writer for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers since 1929. He 
is prominent because of his many 
books on criminology, sociology and 
the genesis of the World War, and 
numerous articles in periodicals and 
encyclopedias. He is a member of 
many sociological and economic asso- 
ciations in this country and Europe. 
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present-day political theory and prac- 
tice. 

The war to make the world safe for 
democracy actually made democracy 
less safe in the world than at any time 
since the suppression of the Revolu- 
tions of 1848. Germany was about the 
only great state which emerged from 
the World War with an advanced 
democracy, but the Allied stupidity 
quickly destroyed it even there. In po- 
litical discussions today no topic is so 
popular as the many-sided attack upon 
the assumptions which formed the 
foundations of democratic dogma. 

Let us back away and look at the 
whole matter in broad historical and 
scientific perspective. The democratic 
program was formulated a century ago, 
before we possessed any scientific 
knowledge about man and his political 
behavior. It was sold to the country 
before we had gathered any significant 
experience with representative govern- 
ment and majority rule. 


What Democracy Was Based Upon 


Democracy of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury origins rested upon the following 
conditions and assumptions: a simple 
and unchanging rural society; few and 
elementary political problems; local or 
neighborhood political issues and per- 
sonally known candidates; the laissez- 
faire theory of government which con- 
tended that the best government is 
that which governs least; the convic- 
tion of the real intellectual equality of 
men; the resulting assumption of the 
equal fitness of all to vote and to hold 
political office; the expectation of the 
development of ardent popular inter- 
est in politics and the suffrage just as 
soon as the right to vote was secured 
by the masses; the belief in the capa- 
city and inclination of the people care- 
fully to scrutinize candidates and plat- 
forms before casting their ballot; and 
the unique capacity of the common 
people to sense injustice and launch 
great moral reforms. 

The progress of scientific knowledge 
concerning man and his behavior in the 
last century has given us revolutionary 
new information on such matters. This, 
together with a hundred years of po- 
litical experience, has completely 
changed the social and political insti- 
tutions and has transformed our atti- 
tude towards man and his political con- 
duct. 

The scientific and industrial revolu- 
tions have created an urban, industrial 
and commercial age, which alters ma- 
terial conditions more in a decade than 
the society of Jefferson’s day did in a 
century. 

Political issues have now become in- 
finitely complex and technical, such as 
the problems of the state ownership 
and control of railroads and public 
utilities, international finance, social 
insurance, world peace, international 
political organization, etc. 


Our political issues and candidates 
are no longer local in character but 
have become national and internation- 
al in scope and appeal. Intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of political situations 
has disappeared and political affairs 
have become vast, vague and unreal 
to the average voter. The laissez-faire 
theory of government has been com- 
pelled to give way before the vast in- 
crease of social issues and problems 
which must be subjected to political 
regulation and control. 

Modern psychology and mental test- 
ing have proved that there is no such 
thing as even approximate mental 
equality among men, and has shown 
that a clear majority range from stu- 
pidity (dull normals) to imbecility. 
This undermines at once the notion 
that all are equally fitted to vote or 
to hold office. 

Modern political functions now re- 
quire for their successful execution ex- 
tensive technical training. Indeed, so 
complicated and technical have social 
problems become that no one man can 
possibly be perfectly qualified to hold 
and administer any of the major public 
offices. 

The history of the exercise of the 
suffrage in the United States since 
1850 reveals a steady decline in popu- 
lar interest in voting, the statistics in 
1920 and 1924 showing that women 
are even less interested in exercising 
this right than men. 

Our elections reveal but the feeblest 
power on the part of the population 
to scrutinize intelligently either candi- 
dates or platforms. Our elections are 
designedly made into emotional orgies 
which endeavor to distract attention 
from the real issues involved and they 
actually paralyze the slight powers of 
cerebration man can normally master. 

We now know that there can be no 
sound moral movements which are not 
based on real scientific knowledge of 
the issues involved, something which 
we cannot expect to find in the masses. 
The two great popular moral crusades, 
Abolition and Prohibition, greatly re- 
tarded a happy solution of the slavery 
and liquor problems, respectively. 

In short, the whole body of assump- 
tions upon which the old democracy 
rested have been blown sky-high by the 
growth of scientific knowledge and the 
test of practical experience in the last 
century. 

The older democracy has been car- 
ried down to defeat not only as a re- 
sult of its own defects as a system of 
government in an urban, industrial 
and world civilization. It was also 
strongly propelled on the way to ob- 
livion by the fact that it has been 
compelled to assume responsibility for 
controlling and nursing along the rug- 
gedly individualistic type of capitalism 
which collapsed in the autumn of 1929 
after many years of ominous but un- 
heeded warnings of impending doom. 
The evils and weaknesses of the old- 
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line capitalism were thrown in part 
upon democracy, and it is no wonder 
that the latter went down under the 
double burden. 

What were the major defects of the 
capitalistic society that went into a 
clinch with democracy and carried both 
to the floor? 

The American economy may well be 
described as a first-class, high-priced 
motor car which, having been abused 
aplenty before 1919, had been driven 
from the close of the World War to 
Mr. Hoover’s days at high speed with- 
out ever having been overhauled and 
with little or no attention to water or 
lubrication. By the fall of 1929, it had 
been so thoroughly gutted that it was 
a moot question whether it could ever 
be overhauled and made to run again 
or would have to be junked and re- 
placed by some new streamlined model, 
fascist or radical. 


Seven Evils of the Old-Line 
Capitalistic System 


It is, of course, a wholly arbitrary 
matter to try to fix upon any specific 
number of “major evils’ of the old- 
line capitalism. But certainly there 
were at least seven outstanding weak- 
nesses of the old system, all of which 
helped to head it towards the ditch in 
the decade before 1929. These are: the 
gross discrepancy between our material 
civilization and our social institutions 
and thinking; the rape of sound busi- 
ness by predatory finance; inade- 
quate purchasing power on the part 
of the masses; industrial anarchy which 
ignored any passable adjustment be- 
tween industrial production and con- 
sumptive capacity; a stupendous debt 
burden promoted by stock gambling 
and installment buying; a scandalous 
prevalence of crime and racketeering, 
far exceeding the situation in any 
other civilized country; and the great 
financial burdens of past wars and of 
armaments in anticipation of future 
wars. 

In our material civilization we are 
already model 1934, if not in some 
cases model 1935. We live in an age 
of sky-scrapers, airplanes, radios, sub- 
ways, automatic machinery and the 
like. 

At the same time, most of the con- 
trols which we have for this type of 
civilization rarely date from anything 
more recent than the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in some cases they have come 
down from prehistoric times. 

The major development in capital- 
ism in the twentieth century is the 
triumph of predatory finance over in- 
dustry and productive business. The 
holding company and its devices en- 
abled a narrow clique of insiders to 
get control of our greater corporations 
through a relatively slight investment 
and the command of only a small min- 
ority of the stock. 

(Turn to page 518) 
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Effect of Regulation on Industry 


By GEORGE H. HOUSTON 


President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 


EORGE H. Houston is a spokesman for capital and management. A 
graduate of Cincinnati Technical Institute, he has been president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and Standard Steel Works since 1929. 

In this article he questions the advance of regulation, and the capacity of 
“superintellects” to think for all the people. He points out the disadvantages 
of complete social security and holds that various regulatory undertakings 
have neutralized each other; that confidence in the future has been dis- 
couraged; that the trend is toward politically influenced and bureaucratically 
administered domination of business; that an increase of the same means 


the fastening of inefficiencies. 


Recovery can be accomplished only through 


restoration of price parities and confidence in adequate credit expansion. He 
believes the answer lies in “withdrawal of government from undue regulation 
and interference with business and ihe freeing of impulses of the individual 
to participate in private enterprises in search of profit.” 

Messrs. Houston and Barnes spoke on their respective subjects at the 
recent Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. 


rendering of services, with few ex- 

ceptions, have always been carried 
on in the United States by private en- 
terprise. Government, through its legis- 
lative department has established the 
rules of the game, which have been 
administered through its executive de- 
partment and enforced through its ju- 
dicial department. These rules were 
very simple in the early days but their 
regulatory and repressive characteris- 
tics have broadened in scope and in- 
creased in intensity over the years. 
Until recently, however, there has 
been little if any desire on the part of 
government to assume and perform the 
actual managerial functions of private 
enterprise. The present tendency in 
this direction has become so marked as 
seriously to raise the question under 
discussion today as to whether and to 
what extent government shall regulate 
or actually manage the business of the 
nation. 

We are inclined to appraise gov- 
ernment too much by its material ac- 
tivities. The best government, however, 
is not necessarily the one which spreads 
itself most broadly over the activities 
and interests of the governed, but 
rather the one which develops, in the 
governed, the greatest character and 
capacity to live and to progress. Jef- 
ferson thought the best government 
was one which governed least. 


i production of goods and the 


Functions of Private Enterprise 


Private enterprise may be said to 
perform three distinct and separate 
functions in the social order: 

1. The production of goods and the 
rendering of services wanted by the 
population. 


2. The creation of employment for 
those seeking gainful occupation. 

3. The creation of opportunity for 
the investment of the savings of the 
people in income-producing property. 
This permits of the accumulation of 
such savings and their retention for 
future use. 


Which View Should Prevail? 

It is for society to determine which 
of these functions shall be most empha- 
sized and to what extent. Shall enter- 
prise be charged with the task of pro- 
ducing goods and rendering services at 
the lowest reasonable cost, consistent 
with the maintenance of such mini- 
mum standards of working conditions 
as society may consider necessary for 
the safeguarding of the health and 
well-being of the people, thereby per- 
mitting such goods to be pocured and 
used by the people at the lowest pos- 
sible price? 

Or shall enterprise be looked upon 
as a facility for the enjoyment, by 
those engaged therein, of a particular 
standard of living; and should those 
so engaged, including employers or 
employees or both, be permitted to or- 
ganize themselves into monopolistic 
groups for the control of the produc- 
tion and sale of the goods and services 
in which they are interested, thereby 
being enabled to collect from society 
a price much higher than they are fair- 
ly and properly entitled to by virtue 
of the value of the services rendered 
by them? 

The first plan embodies the economic 
concept of competition upon which 
American industry has been built; the 
second, that of special privilege to 
particular groups, upon which many 


past efforts toward improvement in the 
social order have been stranded. Shall 
we, in America, abandon the long tried 
and proven principles of competition, 
to embark upon a precarious career 
of economic experimentation in search 
of a way to make special privilege suc- 
ceed? 

Man’s capacity to organize and func- 
tion collectively has not grown as 
rapidly as the material equipment of 
civilization, and acute problems of or- 
ganization required to deal with this 
equipment will continue with us for 
an indefinite future. The size and com- 
plexity of present-day business organi- 
zations are already so great as to tax 
the intellectual capacity of man to 
grasp, assimilate and direct. Will un- 
derstanding and control of these activi- 
ties come from massing these organi- 
zations together in still larger aggre- 
gations under the centralized control 
of politically organized, governmental 
bureaus or by diffusion of these prob- 
lems through continued emphasis upon 
decentralization so as to keep the unit 
enterprise sufficiently small to come 
within the scope of the intellectual 
capacity of the individual? 


Danger of Rigid Molds 


National planning, in the sense of 
charging a specific group of individ- 
uals with the task of foreseeing and 
plotting the specific future course of 
economic progress of the country and 
of directing its infinite economic ac- 
tivities along such specific lines, holds 
the probability of tragic error, endless 
confusion and economic disintegration. 
The formula for business success has 
been defined as the capacity to be right 
a little more than half of the time. 

Success by such a formula is pos- 
sible only if the aggregate of the eco- 
nomic life of the community is made 
up of many and diverse activities, each 
growing out of individual initiative. To 
the extent that these activities are 
regimented into large masses and 
moved simultaneously in one direction 
or another, we must be right all the 
time. 

If the business activity of the coun- 
try is made up of several hundred 
thousand individual enterprises, each 
subject to the judgment and decisions 
of its own individual management, the 
composite judgment is likely, generally 
to be in the right direction. Many of 
those going in the wrong direction will 
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be sufficiently responsive to environ- 
ment and circumstance to change their 
course in time so that the composite 
progress will be forward. 

If, however, these hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual enterprises are set 
within a rigid frame of government 
direction, based upon an economic plan 
of national scope, progress will be in 
the right direction only so long as the 
individuals who conceive and .direct 
the plan are right. When wrong, the 
result will be catastrophic and utter- 
ly destructive. Where are we to find 
the superintellects qualified to do our 
thinking for us or the administrators 
to direct upon such a scale and with 
such a responsibility? By what justi- 
fication are we entitled to replace the 
composite understanding and judgment 
of the people as a whole by the under- 
standing and judgment of a very few? 


Social Insurance. Who Pays? 

Many present-day students of these 
problems are advocating social secur- 
ity for industrial workers through the 
use of such facilities as unemployment 
insurance. In considering the use of 
these devices and the method and ex- 
tent of their application, society must 
first determine, as I have mentioned, 
the prime objective of enterprise. Some 
say, industry should pay the bill, which 
means, of course, the owner, the work- 
er, or the consumer—there is no other 
resource in industry. Under normal 
conditions of volume, about 97 per 
cent of the gross proceeds of industry 
is absorbed in cost, and about 3 per 
cent is left for return to the owner 
upon his investment. This is already 
so small as to discourage new enter- 
prise; obviously it cannot be much re- 
duced. I doubt if the worker will con- 
cede the propriety of deducting such 
expense from wages to any great ex- 
tent, or for very long. So ultimately it 
must be added to the price and paid 
for by the consumer. Industry can be 
burdened with the cost of social secur- 
ity only to the extent that it is passed 
on to the consumer as an indirect tax 
in the price of manufactured goods. 

By increasing the cost of goods by 
such a burden the demand would be 
curtailed, thereby intensifying the un- 
employment to be relieved. 

It is not in the public interest for 
the products of industry to be in- 
creased in price, and the user of such 
products to be taxed for these pur- 
poses, in a way that disguises the ex- 
tent and direction of such expendi- 
tures. Rather society should face these 
problems directly and deal with them 
on their merits. 


Principle of Securing Funds for 
Unemployment Relief 

If unemployment relief is to be 
looked upon as a proper and essen- 
tial burden for the nation as a whole, 
I am of the opinion that it can be 
secured effectively and practically (1) 


by reduction of federal, state and 
municipal government debt by ade- 
quate, broadly distributed, taxation 
during periods of prosperity, and (2) 
by distribution of relief to unemploy- 
ment distress in periods of depression, 
not on a basis of right, as an obliga- 
tion of society to the individual, but 
rather on the basis of need where, and 
to the extent, the need exists. This dis- 
bursement should be financed by ex- 
pansion of government debt as required 
and should be for useful work where 
possible but by outright contribution 
where necessary. 


Disadvantages 

Complete social security, if ever at- 
tained, may not be an unmixed bless- 
ing, in that it may bring with it such 
a degree of stabilization as to cause 
stagnation of enterprise, loss of viril- 
ity on the part of those made secure, 
loss of ability to strive, to achieve 
and to progress and loss of opportun- 
ity for those who have aspirations to 
accomplish. While all recognize that 
the insecurities of the recent depres- 
sion years have been destructive of 
much of the material prosperity upon 
which we have prided ourselves, yet 
in seeking for the cure for this inse- 
curity, great care is necessary not to 
so regulate and control the private 
affairs of our people as to discourage 
new enterprise and foreclose oppor- 
tunity to the individual. 

The correction and prevention of 
economic instability will not be accom- 
plished, in my opinion, by highly cen- 
tralized planning of national scope, or 
by the most comprehensive relief pro- 
grams. 

It is in the field of durable goods 
that the great fiuctuations in industrial 
employment occur. The volume of de- 
mand for consumption goods, includ- 
ing agricultural products, is relatively 
uniform, as is illustrated by our expe- 
rience in this depression, during which, 
at no time, has-the demand for con- 
sumption goods been less than 75 to 
80 per cent of normal, while the de- 
mand for new durable goods dropped 
to a low point of from 20 to 25 per 
cent of normal. This great decrease is 
largely because existing durable goods 
can be used for an indefinite period 
and do not have to be replaced at any 
given time. The price of such goods, 
as related to the general price level is 
of far-reaching importance in deter- 
mining the demand for such goods. 
Confidence of the individual in the 
future and forward-looking enterprise 
are additional powerful stimulants to 
their purchase. 

The greater part of the instability 
existing in our present industrial situa- 
tion arises from the violent fluctua- 
tions in the volume of demand for 
goods of this character. This demand 
will not be restored to normal so long 
as the price of these goods is out of 
line with the general price level, and 
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particularly with the price received 
by the farmer for agricultural prod- 
ucts. The rise in prices for a long 
period up to the end of the war was 
relatively uniform but the post-war 
price reductions, and particularly those 
of the depression years, have de- 
stroyed many of the former parities. 
Governmental regulation of industry 
and agriculture has not resulted yet in 
any lessening of these price disparities. 
One of the most important questions 
facing the American people today is 
whether governmental regulation can 
effectively correct them. So far the 
various regulatory undertakings have 
tended to neutralize each other and in 
some instances have actually created 
new disparities. 


Too Much Regulation Retards 


Confidence in the future has been 
checked and discouraged by further 
regulatory undertakings and in my 
opinion cannot be revived in sufficient 
strength to stimulate recovery in these 
fields until these regulatory undertak- 
ings have been tested by experience 
and properly adjusted to encourage 
rather than repress individual initia- 
tive. While recognizing the need for 
careful, constructive reform at the 
proper time, we are forced to ask, 
“May not the price paid, through de- 
layed restoration of confidence and 
through further hesitation of enter- 
prise, arising from such regulatory un- 
dertakings as the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, be greater than the benefits 
to be obtained from their operation in 
their present form? During the decade 
of the twenties the flow of new capital 
into private enterprise, exclusive of 
refundings and investment trust and 
trading company issues, as shown by 
the sale of new securities, amounted 
to about $3,600,000,000 per annum; 
in the twelve months ended June 30 
of this year, this flow of new capital 
amounted to only $200,000,000 or at 
the rate of about 5% per cent of this 
ten-year average. Normal employment 
in the field of durable goods cannot 
be restored until this condition is cor- 
rected. It is to be hoped that govern- 
mental regulation of these activities, 
so vital to the country’s welfare, will 
quickly demonstrate its ability to deal 
effectively with these problems, and in 
such a manner as to encourage men 
again to undertake the hazard of new 
enterprise. For recovery, the country 
needs a constructive, speculative out- 
look toward the future. 

There can be no question but that 
government should and will take an 
increasingly active interest in the eco- 
omic life of the country. As business 
becomes integrated, it is essential that 
government should be prepared to pro- 
tect the people from undue pressure of 
such integrated enterprise. The com- 
plications of modern business and the 

(Turn to page 519) 
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Departures from the Constitution 


By DR. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


a very persuasive young man. 

Somehow or other he gained aud- 
ience with King James and obtained 
a most unusual charter for the colony 
at Hartford, Connecticut. This charter 
provided civil liberty and the security 
of individual rights. It protected a 
man in his own home from search 
and persecution. The king soon re- 
gretted his liberality and sent for the 
charter. When the colonists refused 
to return it he sent Colonel Andros 
and 60 “red coats” after it. They 
landed in Boston in 1687 and marched 
overland to Hartford, where they 
argued all day and into the night. Fin- 


T: son of Governor Winthrop was 


ally the colonists produced it, and 


spread it upon the table. Almost im- 
mediately all the tallow dips ‘were 
extinguished, and when they were re- 
lighted the charter was gone. 

Captain Wadsworth had seized it 
and hidden it in the hollow of an old 
oak tree. Colonel Andros never found 
it; his disposition was ruined. For two 
years he ruled with an iron hand, when 
he was replaced by a more benign 
governor when William and Mary suc- 
ceeded James. 

It was thus that the Charter Oak 
became a shrine of American history 
with the Liberty Bell, Old North 
Church, and Carpenter’s ‘Hall. The 
old oak was blown over in 1856 at 
the ripe old age of 1,000 years, but 
some of the roots and branches were 
saved. 

Today I was privileged to plant 
one of the scions of these branches 
in one of the parks of the nation’s 
capital. International Trustee Edwin 
F. Hill obtained the scion of Charter 
Oak from the Kiwanis Club of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and obtained per- 
mission to plant it. 

For many years Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has set aside September 17 as 
one of its three big days. Kiwanis was 
the first service club to catch its sig- 
nificance. Kiwanis celebrates Consti- 
tution Day as it has in the past, with 
no ulterior motive, but in simple sol- 
emnity and patriotic reverence. 

Exactly 100 years after Captain 


This was the Constitution Day address made at 
an inter-club mecting at Beaver Dam Country 
Club, Landover, Maryland, September 17, 1934. 
In connection with this occasion President Car- 
rington planted a scion of the famous “Charter 
Oak” in West Potomac Park, Washington, D. C. 
See page 523 for the story. 


Wadsworth hid the Hartford grant 
in Charter Oak, there met in the city 
of Philadelphia a group of 40 men 
who possessed great physical vigor, 
keen vision, practical wisdom and pro- 
found knowledge. After four months 
of deliberation and discussion, during 
one of the hottest summers on record, 
they finally framed a Constitution 
which provided for the first represen- 
tative republic in the history of the 
world. Our Constitution was adopted 
157 years ago today. 

Through all the ages up until 1787 
there had been just two kinds of gov- 
ernment — autocracy and democracy 
—two and no more. In an autocracy 
the chief, ruler, nabob, potentate, 
monarch, king, czar or emperor as- 
sumed divine right to rule, and there 
were always bondage, tyranny and op- 
pression. In a democracy the masses 
ruled, and there were always mob rule, 
anarchy and socialism. 

Of the two forms of government, 
democracy with its appeal to passion 
and prejudice was the more danger- 
ous. 

But the Constitution of the United 
States provided a new form of govern- 
ment. The world famous statesman, 
when he read it, exclaimed: “It will be 
the wonder and admiration of all future 
generations and the model of all future 
constitutions.”” When the great Glad- 
stone read it, he said, “It is the great- 
est piece of work ever struck off by 
the brain and purpose of man.”’ 

Following the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, there began the greatest era 
of governmental progress the world 
has ever seen. We began to solve the 
problems and to secure the privileges 
that had baffled statesmen and philos- 
ophers for ages. Under the Consti- 
tution we obtained fundamental privi- 
leges for which human blood had been 
spilled since history began. We ob- 
tained not one or two of them, but all 
seven: religious freedom; freedom of 
speech; freedom of the press; popular 
education; universal franchise; civil 
liberty; and security of individual 
rights. 

The pages of history were strewn 
with the wrecks of autocracy and 
democracy. No historian could point 
to a country and say, “There is a gov- 
ernment that worked well.” No gov- 
ernment gave all of its people reli- 
gious freedom, freedom of speech, 
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freedom of the press, popular educa- 
tion, universal franchise, civil liberty 
and security of individual rights. 

This new freedom gave a sense of 
security and stimulated individual ef- 
fort toward invention and discovery. 
We advanced from the tallow dip to 
the Mazda lamp; from the needle to 
the sewing machine; from the messen- 
ger on horseback to the telegraph, the 
telephone and the radio. We laid the 
gleaming rails of civilization across 
the continent and replaced the prairie 
schooner with the Pullman car. 

While we were making this mate- 
rial progress we were advancing from 
bondage to freedom, from bigotry to 
tolerance and from ignorance to edu- 
cation. The other nations of the world 
were struck with awe and amazement. 
They began to modify their ideas and 
their ideals. The rays from the Statue 
of Liberty penetrated the darkest cor- 
ners of the earth. Over 100 nations 
used our Constitution as a model. 

While wielding this splendid world 
influence, the United States attained 
undisputed first place among the na- 
tions, not because of a large army, 
not because of a large navy, but be- 
cause we were enjoying the best form 
of government mankind had _ ever 
known; a form which stimulated men 
to do their best, and the form least 
meddlesome. 

That is all very well, you say, but 
if ours is such a perfect form of gov- 
ernment, why did it cost us $15,000,- 
000,000 last year; why are taxes un- 
bearable and even confiscatory? Why 
is every seventh adult employed by 
the government and paid by taxes? 

These ills are not due to the form 
of government provided by the Con- 
stitution, but are due to a departure 
from it. In the mad whirl of the ma- 
chine age we have forgotten the wis- 
dom and the vision of those forty 
strong men who met in Philadelphia in 
1786. Columns of figures are added 
incorrectly, but that is not the fault 
of the digits; words are misspelled, 
but that is not the fault of the alpha- 
bet; the high cost and inefficiency of 
government are not the fault of the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution grants universal 
suffrage. Men have fought and died 
for that privilege, and yet now that 
we have it about half of us vote. The 

(Turn to page 519) 
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A\rmament L 


The need for activity in behalf 
of peace was stressed at the 
Toronto Convention. In the July 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine a 
debate was published, giving the 
views of a peace advocate and a 
preparedness advocate. In this 
article the author claims that the 
argument that the United States 
never fought in a war except in 
self-defense is a fallacy: that there 
is no nation against whom there is 
a necessity for defense; and that 
arms and preparedness lead to war. 


Magazine on its breath of vision 

in giving space to a debate on war 
and peace in a recent issue. It is 
the most vital question before our civ- 
ilization. Truly, “If we don’t stop war 
nothing else matters.” 

Mr. Towne’s article is an excellent 
statement of the peace-lover’s view; 
and Colonel Haseltine’s is an excellent 
statement of the militarist’s view. 

But there is one point that has been 
neglected. To my mind it is the crucial 
point of the whole question. Let me 
state the point first, and then present 
the proofs—proofs based not upon 
theories but upon facts—facts secured 
after an intensive research study of 
American history. 

The point is this: This huge arma- 
ment is not only unnecessary, but it 
will bring us inevitably into war. 

I must prove first that it is un- 
necessary. 

If we are honest in claiming that 
we are arming only for defense, then 
we do not need the force Colonel 
Haseltine suggests, or anywhere near 
it. A nation planning an aggressive 
war may rightly talk about “a navy 
second to none” (which means the big- 
gest navy in the world). But a na- 
tion honestly thinking only of de- 
fense does not need so large a navy 
as a nation planning to attack. And 
in particular, the United States, be- 
cause of its unique location, is the 
safest nation in the world today. 

There is not one chance in a hun- 
dred that we will have to fight a war 
of self-defense in this generation, be- 
cause there is no potential enemy. 

Against whom do we need such a 
fighting force “for defense’’? 


| CONGRATULATE The Kiwanis 
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eads to War 


Member of the Kiwanis Club of Dunkirk-Fredonia, 
New York; Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 


Name them over. There is no neigh- 
bor on this side of the world strong 
enough to dream of attacking us. 
There is no nation in Europe that is 
strong enough or has money enough, 
without borrowing from us, and not 
one that would trust her neighbors 
long enough to leave her borders de- 
fenseless while she sent her forces 
3,000 miles over here across the At- 
lantic. 

So we look in the other direction, 
and the only possibility is Japan. Is 
Japan likely to attack us? Consider 
this. Japan knows well that the mo- 
ment she starts her fighting forces 
on a 6,000 mile journey across the Pa- 
cific, she has two deadly enemies at her 
very back door just waiting such a 
chance to catch her defenseless. 

One has the largest population, and 
the other the largest fighting force, 
in the world. Both have been defeated 
by her in war, and both dream of re- 
venge. Japan may be foolish, but she 
is not crazy enough for that, with 
China and Russia at her doors. 

No, if we get into a war with Japan, 
it will be our own fault. And it will 
not be in “self-defense.” 

My second point is: Preparedness 
brings war. The more preparedness 
we have, the more likely we are to 
go into a war with Japan, or some 

other nation, 
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By CHARLES A. DAYTON 


war except in self-defense.”’ 

Yes, I was taught that in school 
once, too, but now I have spent sev- 
eral years making a careful study of 
American history, and now I know 
that that teaching is absolutely un- 
true. As a matter of fact, America 
never has fought a war in self-defense. 
In all our 158 years’ history, no na- 
tion has ever declared war on us. We 
have fought many wars, but every one 
has been of our own choosing, and not 
one of them because some nation was 
invading our shores. 

Our first war after we became a na- 
tion was the War of 1812. Why did we 
declare war on England? Because we 
wanted to take Canada. Read the 
speeches of Henry Clay and others in 
Congress advocating war. 

As soon as war was declared, three 
expeditions hot-footed it to the Cana- 
dian border to invade Canada at three 
points. 

That was not a war in self-defense. 

Our next war was the war of 1846. 
We fought that to take Texas away 
from Mexico. Lincoln denounced it 
on the floor of Congress. Grant, who 
fought in it, denounced it. Sumner in 
Boston denounced it, and history de- 
nounces it. That was not a war of self- 
defense. 

The war between the states was a 
tragic blunder. If you say it was 
necessary to free the slaves, we reply: 
England freed her slaves thirty years 
before that, without bloodshed, simply 
reimbursing the owners. It only cost 
them $100,000,000. Our war cost us 
$13,000,000,000. If you say it was 
necessary to preserve the Union, I say: 
The Confederate States had just as 
much right to make a Declaration of 
Independence as the thirteen Colonies 
had in 1776. It certainly was not a 
war in self-defense. 

Our next war was the war of 1898. 
We fought this to take colonies away 
from Spain—and because Hearst 
wanted to sell more newspapers. The 
Philippines declared their independ- 
ence, but we sent 70,000 troops over 
there and fought them for three years, 
and shot down 16,000 of them and 
compelled them to acknowledge our 
imperialism. Surely that was not a war 
of self-defense. 

The World War was not a war of 
self-defense. Many Americans haven’t 
read anything since they read the 
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Allies’ War Propaganda of 1917, and 
most of us know now that all war 
propaganda is mostly lies. The Col- 
onel admits this when he says, “We 
went in because American ships were 
sunk.” I would like to refer to that 
later. It was not self-defense. As a 
matter of fact, my daughter’s eighth 
grade history says America went in 
because the bankers and munitions- 
makers saw that unless the Allies won 
they would lose the money they had 
loaned. Well, they got their money, 
but it cost us fifty-one billion dollars, 
plus the war debts, which we will 
never get, not to mention the lives 
of 48,000 American boys killed, 29,- 
000 who died from disease and other 
causes and 220,000 wounded. 


No, we have never fought a war in 
self-defense. There was a big minor- 
ity in Congress voting against every 
one of these declarations of war. For 
one blandly to claim that our Con- 
gress is made up of such perfect men 
that they would never declare such a 
war again, implies a naiveté that is 
childish. One does not admit a con- 
gressman is perfect on any other sub- 
ject. No, human nature is human na- 
ture, and our nation is just about the 
same as any other nation. Give the 
militarists appropriations enough and 
votes enough, and they will maneuver 
us into another unnecessary war. 

And. this too we can demonstrate by 
the facts of history. Preparedness did 
not keep us out of these five wars. On 
the contrary, it was because we had 
preparedness that we went into them. 
It was because Henry Clay was sure 
we could snatch Canada in a few 
months while England was fighting for 
her life against Napoleon, that Amer- 
ica declared war. It was because we 
were sure we could whip Mexico that 
we fought in 1846. It was because the 
North outnumbered the South three to 
one that we fought in 61. It was be- 
cause we were sure we could defeat 
Spain that we declared war in ’98. And 
it was because we knew that with the 
Allies we could win in 1917 that we 
went in. 

Preparedness has never brought us 
peace. Preparedness has’ always 
brought us war. The only time we 
have tried disarmament it brought 
peace—the 3500-mile unfortified bor- 
der between us and Camada—no war 
for more than a century—while every 
armament race in history has ended in 
war. The argument from history is in- 
vincible. Preparedness brings war. 
Those “huge and unnecessary sacri- 
fices of life and treasure’ which 
the Colonel weeps about, were caused 
not “because we were unprepared,” 
but because we were prepared! 

This is the vital point of the whole 
question, it seems to me. 

Colonel Haseltine says: ‘‘Practically 
everyone favors a fire department.” 
Yes, but not the kind of fire depart- 
ment that starts fires. 

The Colonel says: “It is manifestly 


impossible for the average man, busy 
as he is with his own affairs, to deter- 
mine for himself the details of such a 
technical matter as the proper strength 
of our army.” 

Well, perhaps we aren’t all so dumb 
as we look. At least we know now the 
part the munitions-makers had in start- 
ing the World War, and in keeping it 
going, and in getting us involved in 
it. We know about Mr. Shearer, who 
was paid a hundred thousand dollars 
by the battleship-builders to “‘bust up”’ 
a disarmament conference. We know 
that when they send admirals to a dis- 
armament conference they come away 
with a schedule of increases for all 
the nations represented. We know how 
they juggle figures to make us think 
the other nation has the most ships, 
when it does not. We know about 
their lobbying for a big navy under the 
name of patriotism, while at the same 
time they are selling guns and ships 
to potential enemies. We know that 
if we declare war on Japan, Ameri- 
can boys will be shot with guns made 
in America—and the more boys shot, 
the more profits for the gun-makers. 
And we know that it doesn’t make the 
slightest difference whether we have 
one more battleship than England, or 
one less—except to the ship-builders. 


In short, we do not trust militarist 
lobbyists. Statements have been made 
recently by eminent generals and ad- 
mirals pointing directly toward a war 
with Japan in Japanese waters. 

I said that if we get into a war 
with Japan, it will be our own fault. 
With propaganda and votes enough it 
is possible—unless America’s level- 
headed men think the thing through 
before the propaganda starts. 

There are two excuses that may be 
presented for making such a war. 

First, if Japan fights Russia, and our 
munitions-makers sell munitions to 
Japan, they will have to be shipped 
between two Japanese islands to get to 
Vladivostok. Can you imagine Japan 
allowing that? She will do just what 
Germany did. Then the munitions- 
makers will howl: “Protect American 
lives and property.’”’ They will talk 
most about lives but they will be think- 
ing most about property. 

Have you a son to offer for the next 
war, to make profits safe for the 
munitions-makers? Must we spill the 
blood of 297,000 more American boys, 
so that the rich gun-makers can be- 
come richer? 

Yes, I admit it sounds crazy. But 
hold on. The Colonel says that that 
is why we were “drawn into’ the 
European War, and he includes this 
under the head of self-defense. He 
says: ‘We went in because American 
ships were sunk, and American citizens 
killed when about lawful business 
upon the high seas.”’ 

Let us look at the facts, and you 
will see how closely that situation re- 
sembles our hypothetical Japanese 
case. Only fourteen Americans on 
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American ships had been killed when 
we declared war on Germany. But we 
“protected American lives” by causing 
77,000 more Americans to die. Other 
Americans were killed where they had 
no right to claim protection. The Lusi- 
tania was a British ship carrying 4,000 
cases of Springfield rifle cartridges to 
be used against Germany. The day it 
sailed from New York the New York 
papers carried statements from the 
German embassy warning Americans 
to stay off. 

If we had been consistent, we would 
have declared war on Germany and 
England both. As a matter of fact, we 
came near going to war with England 
in 1914 and 1915 because they first 
shut off our trade with Germany, and 
our traders wanted to make money 
from both. 

To put it in plain language, the 
Colonel’s proposition means that any 
American has a right to go anywhere 
where there is a war, and go out into 
no-man’s land, and expect us to de- 
clare war on both nations if he is 
killed. If there are a dozen wars, and 
one American goes to each, we have 
twenty-four nations on our hands. If 
that is self-defense, then we do have a 
large order on our hands. But the na- 
tions repudiated that conception, rec- 
ognizing the absurdity of it, when they 
made the peace treaty, without any 
mention of it. If that was what we 
fought for, to prove this right to the 
world, then we lost, and those 77,000 
boys died for nothing. 

There is a wiser and juster way. 
William Jennings Bryan, as Secretary 
of State in 1916, said that an Ameri- 
can trader entering the war zone 
should do so at his own risk. 

And Will Rogers says: “Let the 
munitions-makers deliver their own 
goods, man the ships and take the risks 
and you won’t need to worry about 
their getting your country into com- 
plications. They will stay home.” 

The other way in which we might 
be maneuvered into a war with Japan 
is by the Japanese Monroe Doctrine 
in China, with the possibility of shut- 
ting off our trade. 

How much does this trade amount 
to? In the peak year, it came to $166,- 
000,000, or three-tenths of one per 
cent of our total production. Is it 
sensible to spend $51,000,000,000, the 
cost of our last war, to save $166,- 
000,000? Why you could deduct that 
amount from our $800,000,000 budget 
for war preparations for this year and 
never miss it. Better than that, remov- 
ing this only remaining cause of war 
would make the whole war prepara- 
tions budget unnecessary. 

Or perhaps you prefer that your 
son should lay down his life 6000 miles 
away so that bankers and munitions 
manufacturers can add to their mil- 
lions. 

No wonder General Smedley Butler 
says: “War is a racket. Now they are 

(Turn to page 518) 
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Lieutenant Franklin M. Kreml, who 
has served as director of the Evanston 
Accident Prevention Bureau since it 
was established five years ago, today 
is a national authority on automobile 


traffic control methods. He is a 
member of the Evanston Kiwanis 
club. 


United States killed 29,900 peo- 
ple; almost a million more were 
injured. The cost to American public 
was $2,500,000,000. This year faster 
cars, improved economic conditions and 
repeal, again are boosting accidents. 
Probably more than any other city, 
Evanston, Illinois, today is the center 
of an intelligent, aggressive approach 
to this American problem. Here 
there has been developed a three-fold 
program of traffic engineering, educa- 
tion and enforcement that has become 
a model for cities in various parts of 
the country. For two consecutive 
years it has brought to Evanston the 
title of “America’s Safest City.” 

In the 1932 contest, sponsored by 
the National Safety Council, Evanston 
won this honor among cities of its 
population class (50,000 to 100,000) 
and tied with Pittsburgh for the grand 
award among all cities. In the 1933 
contest, announced earlier this year, 
Evanston made a clean sweep, taking 
the grand award among 300 cities of 
all population classes as 
well as the one for its 
own class. This it accom- 
plished in spite of the 
fact that it is immedi- 
ately adjacent to Chi- 
cago and, therefore, car- 
ries an extremely heavy 
city traffic. 

To the cities of the 
nation Evanston has 
proved that automobile 
accidents are not to be 
entrusted to providence. 
It has pointed the way 
to safer streets and high- 
ways. In Evanston acci- 
dents don’t just happen. 


& year automobile accidents in the 


ccidents Don't 
ust Happen 


By FRANK BRUTTO 


The Evanston Review, Evanston, Illinois 


It has resulted only after a carefully 
planned, stringently enforced cam- 
paign—a campaign in which two mem- 
bers of the Evanston Kiwanis club 
have had important parts: one of 
them in getting it started, the other in 
developing it to its present high ef- 
ficiency. 

Five years ago—in September, 
1929—+traffic accidents, with their con- 
sequent fatalities and injuries, rose 
alarmingly in Evanston. They were 
rising in cities all over the country. 

At that time Herman J. Spoerer, 
now president of the Evanston Ki- 
wanis club, was serving as president 
of the Evanston Safety Council. As 
a safety engineer for the Evanston 
branch of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, he had been actively 
engaged in accident prevention. It 
was under his direction that the council 
suggested and codperated in the for- 
mation of an accident prevention 





In a letter, Kiwanian F. M. Kreml, 
director of the Evanston Accident 
Prevention Bureau says: 

“IT have read Mr. Brutto’s article 
about the accident prevention 
bureau’s work in Evanston and can 
assure you that it is correct. J] be- 
lieve that Kiwdnis clubs all over the 
country can help—as has done the Ev- 
anston Kiwanis club—in accident pre- 

vention work.” 
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Herman J. Spoerer, president of the 
Evanston Kiwanis club, took an im- 
portant part in the organization of 
the Evanston Accident Prevention 
Bureau in 1929. At that time he 
was serving as president of the Evan- 
ston Safety Council, which suggested 
the bureau and aided in its estab- 
lishment. 


bureau in the traffic division of the 
Evanston Police Department. 

Lieutenant Franklin M. Kreml, also 
a member of the Evanston Kiwanis 
club, and who was at that time a po- 
liceman in the traffic division, was ap- 
pointed its director. 

To his task—one that had little of 
precedent for guidance — Sergeant 
Kreml brought an unbounded en- 
thusiasm, untiring energy and the 
conviction that accidents, through 
scientific methods, to a large extent 
could be prevented. Aided by the city 
administration, civic organizations, 
schools, the press and parent-teacher 
groups, an intensive campaign was 
begun. 

From the traffic division of the po- 
lice department officers were selected 
to serve in the accident prevention 
bureau. They were given a thorough 
course in American Red Cross first- 
gathering, preparation and presenta- 
tion of evidence. They were given a 
course in American Red Cross first- 
aid methods. They were supplied with 
special equipment, including cameras 
and for the first time 
convictions were con- 
sistently obtained in the 
type of cases that for- 
merly often “beat the 
rap.”’ All accident cases 
from the time that they 
occurred until cleared in 
court, were placed in 
their hands. This is 
what happened. 

Accidents dropped 40 
per cent. Traffic fatali- 
ties fell from ten in 
1929 to nine in 1931, six 
in 1932, five in 1933. 
This year the city is 
maintaining its low rate 


Neither did Evanston’s During the last five years thousands of automobiles have been tested in Evanston jn spite of the general 


: a7 f. La: ” 
record just happen. mgt oo 


The latest type of equipment is used to test brakes, wheel alignment, 
steering wheel, headlights, rear-view mirror, horn and windshield wiper. 


(Turn to page 520) 
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the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. The old manse was 
built of brick brought over from England about the 
time when Leonard Calvert and William Claiborne were 
arguing over Kent Island. It was the tradition that all 
the Collins descendants and in-laws come to the big house 
for Christmas dinner, over which the Colonel presided 
like a feudal lord. 

On one occasion, the day before Christmas, disaster 
loomed. Sam, the old black butler who had been in the 
family back to the time when the memory of even the 
oldest ran not to the contrary, had been took down with 
rheumatiz and could not buttle. In this great crisis, the 
Colonel undertook to coach young Sam, nephew of Sam 
the butler, to serve in the traditional grand manner. 
Young Sam had a head like the eight ball, as black and 
as solid, but he seemed to understand all the ritual of 
Christmas dinner. The Colonel coached him particularly 
in the anointing of the plum pudding with brandy and 
the lighting of it just before it was to be borne tri- 
umphantly to the table. 

Christmas day arrived and Sam buttled surprisingly 
well. A magnificent turkey graced one end of the long 
table and at the other end was a roast baby pig with a 
red apple in its mouth. There was eggnog for all the 
adults and boiled custard for the children. (This is egg- 
nog with no nog in it.) Finally came time for the plum 
pudding. Young Sam removed the last few dishes and 
every one sat back and waited expectantly. The Colonel 
told stories of the day when diamond back terrapin 
waddled out on every sand bar, when canvasbacks whirled 
into every bay, when oysters could be tonged twenty 
feet off shore and shad came up in the spring in such 
numbers as to tear up the nets. The reminiscences went 
on interminably, but no Sam made an entrance with the 
plum pudding. 

Finally the Colonel stamped his foot impatiently, ex- 
cused himself and went out to the kitchen. There he 
found the pudding with a foot of yellow flame above it, 
dense clouds of black smoke rolling ceilingward. 

“What’s the matter with that pudding?” he demanded. 

“T’s sorry, Colonel, but I put in all dis time trying to 
light dat brandy. She jist wouldn’t burn at all. But 
she’s goin’ noble now! I put some kerosene on her!” 

One cannot help but sigh for the days of Colonel 
Collins. He had broad acres cultivated by slave labor 
and lived like a nabob. So long as he lived, he was the 
head of the family and the arbiter of all family disputes. 
Had the Colonel lived today, he would have been depend- 
ent on one of his descendants for his daily bread. 

Great changes have come over the lives of elderly 
people. Today the Colonel would be a business execu- 
tive, retired because of age, or a superannuated doctor 
or lawyer whose practice had all gone to younger and 
more up-to-date men. 

The United States Treasury Department’s book on 
Thrift gives some interesting statistics along this line. 
An average hundred men were selected who started out 
in life at the age of twenty-five. 

At thirty-five, five have died, ten are wealthy, ten are 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


well-to-do, forty live on their earnings and thirty-five show 
no improvement. 

At forty-five, sixteen have died, only one is wealthy, 
three are well-to-do, sixty-five live on their earnings and 
fifteen are no longer self-supporting. 

At fifty-five, twenty have died, one is wealthy, three are 
still well-to-do, forty-six live on their earnings and thirty 
are not self-supporting. 

At sixty-five, thirty-six have died, one is wealthy, four 
are well-to-do, only five live on their earnings and fifty- 
four are not self-supporting. 

Isn’t it distressing to realize that more than eighty per 
eent of the men still living at the age of sixty-five are 
either in institutions for the indigent or are burdens on 
their children, dependent on the whims of others for their 
daily bread? 

The ancestral home of Colonel Collins has dwindled to 
a small apartment where every additional room adds to 
the annual rental. Terrapin, canvasbacks, oysters and 
shad can no longer be caught, shot, tonged and netted, 
but must be bought at the corner grocery. 

There is no room at the fireside for old people because 
there is no fireside. There is little room in the automobile 
or at the bridge table for old people whose ways are not 
our ways, and on whom the tuxedo and the late hours 
rest with misery. People no longer have time to sit and 
listen to the old man who looks backward over his shoulder 
toward other and better days as he stumbles toward an 
open grave. Even filial love may be strained by an old 
man who is a misfit in a family. 

It is not a pretty picture but one which every man 
should look forward to with the thought of being prepared. 
All this unbeautiful picture suggests insurance and sav- 
ings, but these are quite aside from the thought in my 
mind as I write. 

Old men require old friends. Only old friends will be 
interested in a man who lives entirely in the past. Only 
old friends will be able to exchange chuckles over the 
jokes of older days. It is wise and well for a man to keep 
his finances in repair so he will be independent of others 
in the last days of his life. But money can purchase 
only the creature comforts of bed and board. A man can- 
not live happily on these alone. He must have friendship 
and companionship. 

To have these in his old days, he must be careful to 
keep his friendships in repair. He must cultivate with as- 
siduity that circle of friends he now has. Year by year 
the circle grows smaller as the old gentleman with the 
hour glass and the scythe takes his toll. But if the circle 
of friends is properly cultivated and kept in meticulous 
repair, the circle will grow closer as it grows smaller. 

I certainly hope that age will increase the sense of 
humor of some of my friends in Kiwanis. There are 
Mark, Jack, Al, Ris, Van and Doc, for example. I have 
been telling them the same riddle for years. The riddle 
is this. What has four standers uppers, four hangers 
downers, two hookers, two lookers and a tailsy wailsy? 
The obvious answer is a cowsy wowsy. They have never 
laughed at it. But I shall keep on telling it to them 
and hope in seventy-five or thirty years to have one of 
them give a senile cackle to show that he has the point. 
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Sympathy Unwanted 


A STORY OF A GROUP OF CRIPPLED BOY SCOUTS AND SEA 
SCOUTS AIDED BY THE MID-TOWN KIWANIS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


4/ HY don’t you get un- 
dressed when you go to 
bed?” 


This reasonable remark came out of 
the night a dark, black night 
which for the last few minutes had 
been shattered by the beams of a 
flashlight. It revealed a colony of 
tents clustered beneath a _ towering 
white pine that had somehow survived 
the Michigan woodsman’s axe. On 
one of the tents the brilliant spot of 
light finally came to rest, revealing 
the forms of sleepers huddled under 
the blankets for protection from the 
chill of a summer night in camp. 

The immediate cause of the question 
about undressing to go to bed was now 
discernible, for sticking out from un- 
der the blankets on one of the cots 
was a foot. It was a boy’s foot, and 
its owner hadn’t even bothered to 1e- 
move the shoe and stocking. 

“Wake up and answer me! Why 
don’t you get undressed to go to bed? 
Take off your shoes and stockings . 
hurry, now!” 

“Aw, I don’t have to,” a sleepy 
reply came at last. 

“Come on, now,—don’t kid me,— 
take ’em off!’ 

By this time the occupant of the 
bed was wide awake and sat up to 
take the searchlight’s rays full in the 
face. 

“Oh, go hunt for a skyhook, or do 
some other fool thing, Emmett. But 
let me sleep! It’s me, Frank,—and 
that’s my wooden leg!”’ 

Fortunately, as has been said be- 
fore, the night was very dark, so that 
even the few of the tent colony’s in- 
habitants who had been awakened by 
this nocturnal discussion were de- 
prived of the added chuckles which a 
view of the discomfited Emmett’s face 
would have occasioned. 

But he didn’t wait to hear the 
snickers that came from the tents. 
True, he didn’t run away from the 
scene, for Emmett couldn’t run. Even 
to walk required a_ considerable 
amount of effort and was accompanied 
by certain rambling motions which in 
their forward course took in a con- 
siderable amount of sidewise terri- 
tory. One might begin to wonder. 
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By ALFRED C. NICHOLS, JR. 


Assistant Scout Executive, Chicago Council Boy Scouts 
of America; Member, Kiwanis Club of Chicago 


Not that he was intoxicated 
oh, no! ... not that! But Emmett, 
the vigilant night guard of the Boy 
Scout Camp was a cripple! But don’t 
be sorry for him, for this isn’t that 
kind of a story. 

It’s the story of a crippled boy... 
yes, of a lot of crippled boys who are 
Boy Scouts and even Sea Scouts. 

These crippled scouts neither want 
your sympathy nor your help. So take 
your hand off your pocketbook and 
listen to a tale of how one crippled 
boy, named Emmett Sherlock (the 
night guard whose predicament may 
have made you smile), has helped 4 
lot of other crippled boys to find an 
outlet for their interests and abilities. 

Emmett is now twenty-one, and he 
is the scoutmaster of a troop of 
crippled boys who attend the Spauld- 
ing School for Crippled Children in 
Chicago. The incident related took 
place when he was about seventeen. 
As a volunteer member of the staff 
of the Scout Camp, he was ascertain- 
ing that all of the scouts from his 
troop were in bed. A momentary 
lapse of memory aided by the poor 
illumination of a flashlight caused him 


to forget the advantage the occupant 
of that particular bed had when it 
came time to retire. 

Many of those crippled scouts swim 
like fish, And not only swim, but 
many return from camp with that 
symbol of preparedness to save life 
in ease of emergency, known as the 
American Red Cross Life Saving 
Award. 

Sometimes it takes years of effort 
and patience for a crippled boy to 
learn to swim. In some cases it oc- 
casions disappointments that are bitter, 
but swallowing them builds the fiber 
of the man. 

In Emmett’s own life the supreme 
disappointment to date is his inability 
to achieve the Life Saving Merit 
Badge. Merit badges are the symbols 
of achievement in the educational pro- 
gram of scouting which may be ob- 
tained by the boys in over one hun- 
dred subjects. They deal with a wide 
variety of hobbies, arts, sciences, bus- 
iness, sports, etc. So far it has been 


beyond Emmett’s ability to force his 

body to overcome its handicaps to a 

degree sufficient to pass the life saving 
(Turn to page 521) 





The Sea Scout Ship “Red Star,” composed of the crippled scouts from the Spaulding School. 
Emmett Sherlock is on the extreme right of the picture. Skipper Moe Gruener is on the left of the 


row seated on the boat. 


Here they are receiving seamanship instruction at the Owasippe Scout 


Camps, summer camps of the Chicago Council, Boy Scouts of America, Whitehall, Michigan. 
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least in the United States, we may refer to the com- 

prehensive plan for the training of Kiwanis leaders in 
their duties as the K O T C—the Kiwanis Officers’ Train- 
ing Courses. 

These courses for the training of our district and club 
officers have been carried out with ever increasing fidelity 
and thoroughness and they have contributed much to the 
stability and progress of our organization. Through this 
training in their responsibilities our officers have been the 
better prepared to give leadership to districts and clubs 
and to meet the exceptional problems under the trying 
conditions of the past few years. This training of officers 
has been one means by which Kiwanis has achieved a 
laudable stability during the grilling test of the depres- 
sion years, and has already turned the corner for further 
growth and achievement. 

The results already secured through the more and more 
thorough adoption of this comprehensive plan for the 
training of our leaders should lead all responsible officers 
to put forth every possible effort this year to have these 
training courses conducted in a further improved manner. 
That which has so well prepared officers to meet depres- 
sion conditions will the better fit them to give leadership 
to districts and clubs under any and all conditions. 

In an address at the International Council in December, 
1928, the first suggestion was offered in regard to “a com- 
prehensive plan for leadership training’ and a series of 
courses was outlined. The following December that plan 
was put into effect. Each year since definite improvement 
has been achieved in the planning of officer training and 
the courses themselves have been better developed and 
enlarged from year to year under the leadership of a 
Board Committee on the Training of Kiwanis Leaders. 

The courses of the K O T C this year include the fol- 
lowing: 

I. For district governors-elect and other International 
officers and International committee chairmen, in 
Chicago, November 1, 2 and 3, 1934. 

II. For lieutenant governors-elect for 1935 in each 

district, November 12-17, 1934. 
III. For club presidents-elect and vice-presidents-elect 
for 1935 in each division, November 19-24, 1934. 
IV. For club secretaries for 1935 in each division, No- 
vember 19-24, 1934, at the same place as but sep- 
arate from, the course for club presidents-elect and 
vice-presidents-elect. 

V. For other club officers-elect and directors-elect for 
1935 in each club, November 26 to December 1, 
1934. 

VI. For club committee chairmen for 1935 in each 

club, November 26 to December 1, 1934. 


F teas in the the vogue that has recently prevailed, at 


VII. For club officers early in January, 135, for such 
districts as hold mid-winter conferences n connec- 
tion with the installation of district officers. 

VIII. For district committee chairmen, early in January, 


1935, for such districts as hold mid-winter confer- 

ences, with possible installation of district officers. 

It should be noted that these training courses begin 

with the International Council which primarily has to do 

with the preparing of the district governors for their large 

responsibilities as the administrative heads of the dis- 

tricts. Their training is under the leadership of Interna- 
tional President Carrington. 


Following the International Council the district gover- 
nors who have been students at that training course are 
expected to return to their districts and as teacher-execu- 
tives to give real leadership to the training programs be- 
ginning with their own personal teaching of the course 
for the lieutenant governors and other district officers 
and district committee chairmen. 

The plan then calls for the lieutenant governors to be- 
come the leaders of divisional training courses for the club 
presidents and vice-presidents. Where possible courses 
for club secretaries who are so vitally related to the func- 
tioning of our clubs, should be conducted at the same time 
as the courses for club presidents but in a separate group. 

The club presidents, following their training in the di- 
visional schools, are themselves made responsible to func- 
tion as teachers of training courses in their respective 
clubs for the other officers, directors and committee chair- 
men. 

Past club, district and International officers can be 
used to advantage in the teaching of these courses. 

District officers-elect will receive a complete prospectus 
of all courses to be conducted. Club presidents-elect will 
be sent the outline of the course for the training of other 
club officers and committee chairmen. The main text 
books are ‘‘The Manual for District Officers for 1935” sent 
to all district officers-elect and “The manual for Club 
Officers” sent to all presidents-elect. 

Through this carefully planned, coérdinated, and timed 
series of courses it is obvious that the entire leadership of 
our organization, International, district and club, will have 
been informed concerning the plans and objectives for the 
club and district year, 1935, and through detailed instruc- 
tion concerning their duties will have been prepared to 
carry out their respective responsibilities. 

November and early December are the “school days” 
for our Kiwanis leaders. So far as possible our officers 
should seek to carry out the training plan in accordance 
with the time periods suggested so that the whole pro- 
gram of training will be completed well in advance of the 
time when the various officers-elect take up their responsi- 
bilities. Obviously, in some few cases slight adjustments 
may have to be made but generally it is believed that 
conformity to the periods for the various courses as called 
for in the outlined plan will lead to the more effective 
results. 

In any case, even if different periods have to be chosen, 
our leaders should plan to carry out the courses without 
fail and to do this as near to the dates suggested as pos- 
sible. Clubs which have not revised by-laws to provide 
for early election of officers should do so without further 
delay so that presidents-elect will be chosen before the 
training course for presidents-elect. 

The values of our K O T C have now become so evident 
that there should be a real enthusiasm in making the best 
possible plans for the training courses this year. 

Let district and club officers do their full part not only 
as executives and administrators but as teachers and stu- 
dents. Kiwanis will then record still greater stability, 
growth and achievement. 


UWA, 











SAN ANTONIO 
FRY spots in the United States 
or Canada offer a better back- 
ground of interest than San Antonio. 
We have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the extreme South in Miami, the ex- 
treme North in Montreal and Tor- 
onto, the Golden West in Seattle, 
Portland and Los Angeles, and now 
we are to drop down almost to the 
Mexican border in the historically old, yet up-to-date city 
of San Antonio. 

The missions built by the padres, and the civiliza- 
tion they brought north from Mexico; the fight for free- 
dom of the State of Texas, with the famous battle of 
The Alamo, that Thermopylae of America, with its 
heroes Bowie, Crockett and Travis, make a historic set- 
ting of deep interest to even the most casual student 
of the history of this continent. 

In place of the old battle cry, “(Remember the Alamo,” 
every Kiwanis club on the continent should be promul- 
gating a new peace cry of “Remember San Antonio.” 

San Antonio Kiwanians and the Kiwanians of the en- 
tire Texas-Oklahoma District are making preparations 
for the big invasion next May, and the Kiwanian who 
misses this convention will miss one of the most colorful 
conventions Kiwanis has ever seen. 

It is none too soon to be organizing On-To-San An- 
tonio clubs in the various Kiwanis groups. A well planned 
convention trip means a thoroughly enjoyable one. Re- 
duced fares on all railroads will prevail, and a joyous 
and inspiring convention will be held by these enthus- 
iastic Kiwanians of the Southwest. 





Remember that the quotation is “Let joy be 
unconfined,” not “unrefined.” 


IE system of club programs is al- 

most as varied as the number of 
clubs in Kiwanis. Some clubs have 
one program chairman for the en- 
tire year, others appoint a chairman 
for three months, yet others change 
every month. Still others give the 
program over to the various stand- 
ing committee chairman to use in 
bringing out the work of their committees. 

There are few clubs which do not realize the necessity 
of proper budgeting of the program. Most of them 
have realized that a Kiwanis club headed for no place 
in particular arrives at exactly the destination for which 
it is headed. The clubs which realize the importance 
of the all too brief one hour a week, budget their time 
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carefully. Some budget a whole year in advance, some 
by the quarter and others by the month. 

Each of these plans has something in its favor, but 
beyond a doubt the club which budgets its programs a 
whole year in advance has a better chance of carrying 
out any objective than the club which budgets for a 
shorter time. 

Such comprehensive programs budget not speakers but 
subjects. It is important that the speaker of the day 
be a man who brings to the club a message in proper 
sequence with those which preceded it and those which 
are to follow. It is the subject which is important, not 
the speaker. When a “big name” is invited to speak 
and the topic is left to him, it is rare indeed that he 
meshes with the ideal program laid out by the club 
officers. 

A yearly program should of course give a certain 
amount of time to each of the standing committees and 
have a direct bearing on the regular and special objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis. 

This is Kiwanis education at its highest and best. A 
club with a thoughtfully budgeted program, skillfully car- 
ried to fruition, will be a club which marches forward. 


88 
“As we must account for every idle word, so 


must we account for every idle silence.” 


OUR BURSTED BUBBLE 
1E world today is full of surprised matic £4 






financial failures. Men who ten "%4,.0%) 07% 
years ago were affluent find them- 
selves suddenly at the end of their 
financial ropes, dumbfounded that 
there is no way in which they can 
retrace their steps. What is gone is 
gone beyond recall. Sadly we begin 
to rebuild almost as we built at the 
beginning of our financial careers. 

There are few exceptions to the rule that every one 
of these failures could have been avoided. In every 
Kiwanis club are business doctors who could have saved 
the patient had they been called in time. We must admit 
that in the times of great prosperity, few if any of us 
would have taken their advice. We were purse proud and 
head-strong. Now we are meek and humble and ready to 
have experts tell us why things turned out as they did. 

Would it not be worth while, as we build back to 
prosperity, for each Kiwanis club to have its business 
doctors come before it with a definite program of rebuild- 
ing? Would we not better listen to our lawyers while 
they explain to us the importance of wills and the laws 
of inheritance and transfer of property? Could we not 
learn much as we listen to some insurance man tell us 
of the various kinds of policies by which we can guar- 
antee the financial future of ourselves and our wives, 
guarantee the education of our children or the financing 
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of our partially paid for homes? Could we not listen 
with interest while an investment broker explained to us 
the new meaning of the expression ‘“gilt-edged secur- 
ities?” Wouldn’t the story of a building and loan man 
about the functioning of his institution be of benefit to 
all of us? 

These and a dozen other men who sit by our sides 
Kiwanis day after Kiwanis day, have unselfish stories to 
tell out of the depths of their own experience which 
would be good for the entire club to hear. Those men- 
tioned are but a few of the worth-while business doctor 
messages which might save us from a repetition of some 
of the mistakes we made in the past. 
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Honor to whom honor is due. Even good clowns 
are scarce, 


MUCH MALIGNED MOVIES 


WELL ORGANIZED and well- 
A intentioned minority has decided 
that it is its duty to purge the mov- 
ing pictures. Without a doubt 
there are pernicious moving picture 
presentations. The pictures of gang- 
sters have undoubtedly had an evil 
effect on impressionable boys. Some 
of the epics of passion produced have 
without doubt not been in the best interests of morality. 

Yet a thoughtful sizing-up of the moving picture as an 
institution cannot help but bring the conclusion that there 
was no particular need to blame it for things equally 
evident in modern magazines, books and daily papers. 

No moving picture of the sinful siren type has ever 
dared go half as far as pictures to be seen in dozens of 
magazines on the newsstand. Magazines catering to the 
intelligentsia vie with those of absolutely pornographic 
character in suggestive text and illustration. 

The very best magazines which come into the family 
are filled with stories of gangsters and gun men, as are 
the serials and uncomic strips in the daily papers. The 
exploits of gangsters and robbers are first-page stuff in 
the news, while pictures of men and women of the under- 
world are accompanied by sob sister texts which make 
heroes of them even on that last walk to the electric 
chair. 

The newspapers and magazines, however, are spotless 
when compared with books obtainable in any circulating 
library, and purchasable in any book store. Words here- 
tofore unprintable save by naughty boys on back fences 
are now printed in all their raw Rabelaisianism in books 
that may be purchased by any child in department stores. 

A perfect case in point is the story “The Thin Man.” 
This appeared first as a serial in that excellent magazine, 
The Red Book. In the original manuscript were five words 
which the able editor of that magazine promptly blue- 
penciled as nasty and serving no good purpose in the 
progress of the story. He watched with interest for the 
story to appear in book form, and there found the offend- 
ing phrase in all its bald and brazen nastiness. This book 
was made into a successful moving picture, where again 
the offending words were blue-penciled. 

Admitting that all of these—newspapers, magazines, 
books and movies—should have a disinfecting, there is no 
particular reason why the movies should be singled out 
and made the goat. 

Kiwanis is deeply interested in the problem of what 
our civilization is to do with all its new leisure. Our 
young people are in automobiles streaking across the 
landscape at sixty miles an hour at the risk of life and 
limb. If not taking chances with their lives, they are tak- 
ing greater chances in Lovers’ Lanes or roadhouses, far 
from home and other refining influences. 
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Certainly the moving pictures with their news reels, 
their animated cartoons, travel shorts, high class musical 
productions and the presentations of the classics of liter- 
ature, are a much better environment for our young 
people than most of the amusements offered these days. 
Certainly any impressionable person is as little likely to be 
contaminated by the movies as by the daily papers, the 
illustrated modern magazines and the novels offered freely 
on every newsstand. 

The thoughtful parent must realize that there are few 
places where his son or his daughter is subjected to fewer 
evil influences than in the moving picture houses which 
dot the continent, and in which every day onefifth of our 
population finds entertainment and enjoyment. 


8&8 


So long as the world is full of men who would 
rather listen to a compliment than a criticism, it 
will also be full of liars. 


THIS NEW LEISURE 


NE of the special objectives of 

Kiwanis is the study of this 
new leisure which has been forced 
on our present-day civilization. Man 
by his inventive genius has thrown 
some fourteen million people out 
of jobs. In some manner the rest 
of us have to shorten our hours and 
divide our jobs with these fourteen 
million that all of us may have work. This will of neces- 
sity force on us something resembling the five-hour day 
and the five-day week. 

It is none too soon for thinking men like those in Kiwanis 
clubs to make plans to take up the slack caused by this 
new leisure. Public playgrounds have made us under- 
stand that even children need to be taught to play. If 
this be needed in childhood, the natural play-time of life, 
it is much more necessary to teach oldsters who have 
passed the normal play-time. 

That this play must be constructive is obvious. The 
problem is, who will be able to teach? What is more 
obvious than that a man with a hobby is the best teacher 
of others who want a hobby to ride? It behooves Kiwan- 
ians to acquire hobbies of constructive character that they 
in turn may teach the other fellow how to do the things 
he needs to do to fill in his idle hours. 

What are you doing with your leisure? Are you artistic? 
Would you be proud to give to some of your intimate 
friends a good etching which you had done yourself, from 
coating the copper plate to the final printing? There is 
some one in your town who can teach you this, and there 
are many interesting books on the subject if you care to 
teach yourself. 

Would it give you a thrill to get out a limited edition 
of some poem on which the copyright has expired? Poe’s 
“Raven” and “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” are good 
examples. Printed on a hand press, with hand illuminated 
initial letters and a limp leather binding, these make books 
of which the amateur printer can well be proud. 

Wood carving has been simplified by an electricial hand 
tool to be plugged in like a bridge lamp and equipped 
with removable burrs like a dentist’s drill. Small replicas 
of the wood-worker’s lathe, band saw and plane are in- 
expensive and joyous additions to the home shop of the 
man who likes to stand in shavings and sawdust while he 
builds coffee tables, cigarette boxes and doll furniture. 

These are suggestions intended only to stimulate the 
thought of Kiwanians who might be interested in acquiring 
a hobby themselves, and teaching it to others. From har- 
monica bands to puppet shows, there are hundreds of 
hobbies which will add to the happiness of any man and 
help him take up his slack time. 


LXE: 
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Achievement Reports for 1933 


2. GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, IS WINNER IN 


INTRODUCTORY 
Tit KIWANIS CLUB of Glen- 


dale, California, herewith pre- 

sents its Achievement Report. 
The many activities engaged in during 
1933 of necessity make this report 
one of verbs and nouns, rather than 
one of adjectives. The enthusiasm 
which was displayed in 1932 con- 
tinued to grow so that this year is 
the pinnacle of accomplishment for 
our club. The enthusiasm is not only 
a club fact but it permeates, and is 
evidenced in the activities of every 
individual member of the club. Each 
feels that he is a working part in 
the great plan of Kiwanis. We have 
already received our reward in this 
contes!,—the satisfaction of tasks 
well done. 


I. ACTIVITIES 


{Including those on International Ob- 
jectives, Public Affairs, etc.) 


A. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


The under-privileged child work 
is our pride and joy. As our work in 
this field grows new opportunities in 
the community seem to unfold them- 
selves, 

In addition to the interest that in- 
dividual members of the club have 
taken in unrecorded, isolated cases, 
we have taken advantage of the fol- 
lowing definite cpportunities: 

1. Contribution to milk fund of 
Parent-Teachers’ Association to feed 
under-privileged children. 

2. Presentation of 804 books to 
McKinley Boys’ Home to form the 
nucleus of a library. These books 
were donated by members and friends 
of our club. 

8. Participation in community 
Christmas tree for under-privileged 
Glendale children, sponsored jointly 
with the Salvation Army. 

4. Each of the eleven doctors ren- 
dered free medical aid to under-priv- 
ileged children. Approximately 50 
families have received aid through 
this medium in addition to the serv- 
ice donated through the County Hos- 
pital. The estimated value of these 
services is in excess of $20,000. 

5. Clinic was maintained by Ki- 
wanis doctors and dentists, treating 
56 cases. 

6. Glendale Kiwanis club main- 
tains an associate membership in the 
Glendale Auxiliary in the Children’s 
Hospital Society. 


7. Clothing was donated by the 
members of the Glendale club, pres- 
sed and repaired by tailor and 
cleaner Kiwanians, and in turn dis- 
tributed to over 25 needy high school 
boys who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to quit school. 

8. Our club has participated in the 
activities of the Glendale Coérdinat- 
ing Council, organized last year for 
the purpose of coérdinating the cor- 
rective work of the schools, police 
department, churches, Y. M. C. A., 
Boy Scouts, and similar organiza- 
tions. 

9. The “Milk Can” is responsible 
for the collection of money, which 
purchased 989 quarts of milk sup- 
plying six children daily. 

10. Under-privileged children were 
brought from McKinley and Strick- 
land Homes into homes of Kiwanians 
for week-ends and holidays. 

11. The Under-Privileged Child 
Committee has maintained one boy 
for the entire year at the McKinley 
Home. 

12. Five radios were repaired for 
“shut-ins.” 

13. Repaired and altered building 
at the McKinley Home for Boys. 

14. Medical supplies were furn- 
ished to needy families by our drug- 
gists. 

15. On various occasions our mem- 
bers furnished transportation for 
children of McKinley Home for Boys 
and Strickland Home for Boys. 


B. CITIZENSHIP 


The usual seven days of national 
importance were celebrated by ap- 
propriate programs. 

The stimulation of the Kiwanis 
Special Objective on Local Govern- 
ment has resulted in increased par- 
ticipation of our members in govern- 
mental activities. Our roster in- 
cluded the following: 

Mayor, Councilman, Fire Chief, Po- 
lice Chief, City Attorney, Park Com- 
missioner, Congressman, two members 
of Social Service Commission, the 
City’s Commercial Agent, member 
of the joint school and city Recrea- 
tion Commission, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, Planning Commissioner, 
member of Board of Education, 
Justice of the Peace, Chief Deputy 
Sheriff, and nine members connected 
with the school system, all sponsoring 
“business-like methods in administra- 
tive government, with special ap- 


plication to local government.” 


SILVER DIVISION 


A large percentage of those par- 
ticipating in the National Recovery 
Act Drive were furnished by the 
Glendale Kiwanis club. 

Five minutes of each club meet- 
ing are devoted to recent news flashes, 
presented through the courtesy of 
our local newspaper. 

Constitution Week was appropri- 
ately observed. 

On Navy Day—Schuyler Mills, 
Commander U. S. S. Colorado, spoke 
on “The Significance of the U. S. 
Navy,” being introduced by Congress- 
man W. E. Evans. We had the com- 
munity leaders as our special guests. 

Education Week was observed by a 
tour of the schools, conducted by and 
for members of our club. The result 
was reported at a regular meeting. 


C. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 


Participated in the formation and 
activities of the Garden Club, which 
was formed for the purpose of en- 
couraging beautification of the homes 
of our residential community. 

Furnished fire fighters as part of 
our urban and rural relations program 
to adjacent rural territory. We joined 
with Palmdale and Lancaster club, 
furnishing the entire program (as 
shown under V.). We talked with 
them about their rural problems. 


D. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The service clubs in the two high 
schools, both of which were organized 
through efforts of the Kiwanis club, 
were furnished speakers by the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee for their 
various meetings during the year. 

Codperated with the city schools in 
a “Survey of Young People’s Leisure- 
Time Activities.””’ The results showed 
a tremendous opportunity in this con- 
nection. The results have been pub- 
lished and are being followed up by 
the committee. 

One of our members is president of 
the California Vocational Federation 
and through his activities in the 
schools has arranged for trips to fac- 
tories and other institutions for boys 
and girls in order to help them make 
vocational choices. 

Over 500 boys and girls were inter- 
viewed by Kiwanians who advised 
them on educational and vocational 
undertakings. 


E. BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 


1. Over 25 members of the club 
participated in each of the following 
drives: Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scout 
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Drives; 15 participated in each of the 
following: the Girl Scouts, Y. W. C. A., 
and Red Cross Drive. 

2. We maintain a Boy Scout troop. 
We secured down-town window for 
display of scout emblem. Raised 
$100.00 to complete cement walk at 
Verdugo Camp Boy Scouts’ Swimming 
Pool. 

8. Transportation has been fre- 
quently furnished for Y. M. C. A. 
trips. 

4. Conducted special trips to har- 
bor to see “Old Ironsides.” 

5. A piano has been furnished for 
the C.C.C. Camp and entertainment 
for the C.C.C. boys has been furn- 
ished by our members. 

6. Furnished music on numerous 
oceasions for “shut-ins’ and Olive 
View Sanatorium. 

7. Furnished car and driver on 
various occasions, transporting boys 
and girls to summer camp at Big 
Pines. 

8. Supported one young man in 
Junior College. 

9. Entered one girl in high school 
and furnished her with clothing for 
one year. 

10. Furnished rooms through co- 
é6peration with City Jail and Y.M.C.A. 
for many boys and young men, pas- 
sing through town (not delinquents). 

11. Secured five scholarships for 
college students. 

12. Furnished positions for over 
100 boys. 

13. Furnished cars for Boy Scout 
trips and trips for the Glendale Boys’ 
Band. 

14. Our club roster includes: Chair- 
man of the local district Committee 
of Boy Scouts; Y.M.C.A. president, 
secretary, and several directors. 

15. Camp Fox is maintained at the 
sole expense of a Glendale Kiwanian 
and is operated under the supervision 
of the Y.M.C.A. Over 500 boys were 
entertained this summer. 


F. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. We actively participated in the 
Red Cross roll call with the unani- 
mous support of the membership. 

2. We officially participated in the 
meetings of the Motion Picture Coun- 
cil, which has for its purpose, “The 
advancement of better motion pic- 
tures for Glendale.” 

8. Men’s Chorus of twenty-two 
voices, organized last year, has furn- 
ished music on the following occas- 
ions: International Convention, at 
the main session; the four district 
dinners; at the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict Convention; at five other Ki- 
wanis clubs; at eight community 
functions; in addition to one entire 
community concert. 

4. We joined with eight other or- 
ganizations in decorating the Tues- 
day Afternoon Club-House for the 
Christmas Season. 

5. We participated with an official 


Kiwanis Car in the following parades: 
Governor’s Day, and NRA Parade. 

6. One entire service at the Central 
Christian Church conducted by and 
for Kiwanians. 

7. One entire service at the Bap- 
tist Church conducted by and for 
Kiwanians. 

8. Monthly birthday table, honor- 
ing those having birthdays during 
the preceding month. 

9. Our roster included the presi- 
dent, executive secretary, and seven 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; the president and three di- 
rectors of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion; the president of the Automobile 
Dealers’ Association; chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary, treasurer, and 
six members of the Advisory Board 
of the Property Owners Division of 
the Glendale Real Estate Board (their 
objective is, ‘“‘reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment and operation of the schools 
without impairment of efficiency of 
either; non-partisan opinions to ex- 
travagance and waste in the expendi- 
ture of tax money’’); president of 
the Glendale Branch of the Southern 
California Electrical Contractors’ As- 
sociation; vice president of the South- 
ern Retail Hardware Association; 
national president of Beta Phi Gamma 
(National Journalism Honorary Fra- 
ternity); editor of the Southern 
California Journal of Speech; presi- 
dent of the California Vocational 
Federation; secretary of the Minis- 
terial Association; vice-president of 
the United Church Service Bureau; 
president of the Ice Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; president of the Glendale Fun- 
eral Directors’ Association. 

10. Through the _ sponsorship of 
three members of the Glendale club, 
together with other citizens, a Com- 
munity Chest organization was formed 
preparatory for a drive in 1934. This 
Chest will raise funds for Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Young Wo- 
mens’ Christian Association, Catholic 
Charities, Salvation Army, and others. 

11. Donated food, flowers, tele- 
phone, transportation, stove, labor, 
etc., used in preparing Glendale’s 
float for the Annual Rose Parade at 
Pasadena. 

12. Following are Glendale’s activ- 
ities in connection with International 
Convention at Los Angeles: trans- 
ported Canadian delegation from the 
boat to hotel; ten of our members 
acted on convention committees; 
brought the International officers to 
Glendale to our regular meeting, re- 
turning them to their hotel; furnished 
from five to 15 machines meeting the 
various trains Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday preceding the convention; 
kept average of two men and their 
wives on reception duty at the Bilt- 
more Hotel during the convention; 
furnished practically all of the ushers 
for the opening Sunday Musicale and 
for All Kiwanis Night; furnished 20 
automobiles for transportation to the 
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different ladies’ entertainments; acted 
as host for Canadian delegation at 
their district banquet; furnished mu- 
sic at regular sessions and at district 
banquets; returned the Canadian dele- 
gation to their boat at the close of 
the convention. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


At the beginning of the year the 
membership of the club was 96 ac- 
tive, and one honorary. During the 
year we lost six members, but took 
in six new active and one new hon- 
orary member, bringing us to the 
close of the year with a total active 
membership of 96, in addition to 
our two honorary members. 

The average attendance for the 
year was 93.36 per cent, with the 
average attendance during Period “B”’ 
of the International Attendance Con- 
test being 95.89 per cent. 

During the year our members vis- 
ited 54 other Kiwanis clubs in 11 
states. 

Fifty-three members of the club 
maintained a 100 per cent attendance 
record during the year. Eighteen mem- 
bers have 100 per cent attendance 
record since joining the Glendale club. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD—1933 


Member- Attend- Monthly 

Date ship ance Average 
Jan. 6 96 85 
13 96 91 
20 96 93 

27 96 92 94.01% 
Feb. 5 96 95 
10 96 91 
17 96 94 

24 96 94 97.40% 
Mar. 3 95 90 
10 95 91 
17 95 92 
24 95 94 

31 95 89 96.00 % 
Apr. 7 95 91 
14 95 93 
21 95 91 

28 95 89 95.79 % 
May 5 95 89 
12 95 89 
19 95 89 

26 95 93 94.74% 
June 2 96 93 
9 96 91 
16 96 88 
23 98 89 

30 98 91 93.39% 
July 7 97 86 
14 97 85 
21 97 89 

28 97 84 89.18% 
Aug. 4 96 88 
11 96 87 
18 96 85 

25 96 82 89.06% 
Sept. 1 95 87 
8 94 82 
15 94 87 
22 94 89 

29 94 90 92.36 % 


(Turn to page 516) 
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INDIANA 





HE seventeenth annual convention 

of the Indiana District was held in 
Gary starting with the annual Trus- 
tees Meeting on Wednesday evening, 
September 19 and continuing through 
Thursday and Friday, September 20 
and 21 with the regular sessions. Gary 
as the host club set a high standard in 
the way of furnishing housing, enter- 
tainment and a splendid all-around 
program for one of the best conven- 
tions ever held in the Indiana District. 
Governor Walter I. Fegan of South 
Bend very ably presided over the con- 
vention and International Trustee 
Harper Gatton, who was the official 
International representative, contrib- 
uted enthusiasm and inspiration. Fifty- 
seven of the 68 active clubs in the 
district sent official delegates, as well 
as large delegations. Past Interna- 
tional President Carl Endicott was in 
attendance along with five other past 
governors. 

Of the important resolutions and 
changes made during the convention, 
the most outstanding was an amend- 
ment to the district By-laws where- 
by each club will pay a per capita 
assessment which will be used to 
finance conventions, thus _ putting 
Indiana District on a firm foundation 
along with many others in Interna- 
tional as far as future coventions are 
concerned. Of the entertainment fea- 
tures of the convention, probably the 
most outstanding was a banquet and 
dance attended by over 500 people at 
which time a huge gavel turned from 
a single piece of Indiana black walnut 
was presented to the Indianapolis club 
for having the largest attendance of 
any Indiana club at the International 
Convention in Toronto. This gavel was 
presented by Governor Fegan and was 
accepted by Ira Minnick, president of 
the Indianapolis club, with the 
promise that Indianapolis would win 
the gavel three times so that it might 
become a permanent possession, a fact 
which was stipulated by Governor 
Fegan in starting the project. Also 
along the line of entertainment was 
a trip through the Gary Steel Mills 
which was both entertaining and edu- 








cational, practically all members mak- 
ing the trip. 

Following the nominating speech of 
W. W. Schwaninger of New Albany, 
Immediate Past President W. Luther 
Snodgrass of the Indianapolis club was 
unanimously elected to the office of 
District Governor for 1935. The lieu- 
tenant governors elected for the com- 
ing year are as follows: Division I, 
C. L. Rhoade of LaPorte; Division II, 
Charles Cline of Huntington; Division 
III, George Byers of Lafayette; Divi- 
sion IV, H. N. Turney of Marion; 
Division V, Myron McCurry of Frank- 
lin; Division VI, Leslie Cortner of 
Knightstown; Division VII, Ralph Mc- 
Reynolds of Evansville; Division VIII, 
J. Grant Sanders of Orleans. Jack H. 
Rhoades of the Indianapolis club was 
appointed district secretary. 

Bloomington invited the convention 
to meet there in 1935, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees 
meeting to be held in January. 





_LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPP 


E sixteenth annual convention of 
the Louisiana-Mississippi District 
held October 7, 8 and 9 in Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, and presided over 
by Governor F. K. Hirsch, was de- 
nominated by officers and delegates 
alike as one of the best held in the 
district in recent years. That the “de- 
pression corner” has been definitely 
turned was indicated by the reports of 
the lieutenant governors, which showed 
an increase of 23 per cent in member- 
ship during the first nine months of 
19384. 

Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent Joshua L. Johns was present as 
representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and he paid warm tribute to the 
achievements of the district during the 
year under the leadership of Governor 
Hirsch. 

The convention opened Sunday eve- 
ning with a religious musicale which 
proved to be very inspirational and 
impressive. Vocal and instrumental 
numbers were given by members and 
faculty of the Mississippi State Teach- 
ers’ College. The speaker for the oc- 
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casion was Kiwanian J. C. McQueen, 
pastor of the Hattiesburg Presbyterian 
church. 

A session of the district executive 
board, held at the close of the musi- 
cale, prepared the way for the regular 
sessions of the convention on Monday 
and Tuesday, and permitted a resume 
of the condition of Kiwanis in the dis- 
trict and a discussion of various prob- 
lems. 

A joint breakfast conference of club 
presidents, directors, secretaries and 
other officers was held Monday. This 
proved to be a virtual school of in- 
struction. Immediate Past President 
Johns and Governor Hirsch being the 
schoolmasters. A noteworthy circum- 
stance was the presence of all four 
lieutenant governors as well as officers 
from 17 clubs of the district. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion was attended with due formalities. 
The address of welcome was given by 
76-year-old Kiwanian W. S. F. Tatum, 
mayor of Hattiesburg, who gave a 
typically Southern gracious greeting 
to the delegates. George F. Wharton 
of the Lake Charles, Louisiana, club, 
responded to the address of welcome. 

Governor Hirsch gave a_ splendid 
report of the progress of the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi District during the past 
year, and this was followed by the 
message of Immediate Past President 
Johns, who spoke on “The Primacy of 
the Human and Spiritual Over the 
Material Aspects of Life,” stressing 
the principles of success as interpreted 
in terms of the Kiwanis slogan, ‘We 
Build.” 

At noon the delegates were enter- 
tained at a fellowship luncheon given 
by the Mississippi Woman’s College. 
The college business manager, Kiwan- 
ian R. F. Bass, presided, and a pro- 
gram of music was given by the music 
department of the college. Dr. R. J. 
Holcomb, college president, and for- 
merly president of the Mississippi Dis- 
trict Rotary International, was the 
speaker of the occasion. 

High lights of the afternoon meet- 
ing included an address on “Makers 
of War” by Kiwanian J. R. Spann of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and a skit, 
“100 Per Cent,” prepared by Interna- 
tional Trustee Edwin Hill and pre- 
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sented by delegates to the convention. 
An enjoyable sight-seeing tour ar- 
ranged by the host club, followed the 
afternoon’ session. The fellowship 
dinner at night was under the direc- 
tion of the State Teachers College, the 
president, Dr. J. B. George, presiding. 
Musical programs were given by the 
college band and members of the col- 
lege voice department. Governor 
Hirsch and Immediate Past President 
Johns made brief speeches. The ban- 
quet was followed by a ball in honor 
of the International and district of- 
ficers. 

The final session Tuesday morning 
was devoted to reports of the club 
presidents and to an impressive me- 
morial service for Kiwanians who have 
passed away during the year. 

Officers elected for 1935 are: Dis- 
trict Governor—J. E. Gray, Hatties- 
burg; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I., A. B. Schauber, Laurel, Mississippi, 
Division II., Donald C. Badger, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi; Division III., J. W. 
C. Wright, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Division IV., Fred W. Williamson, 
Monroe, Louisiana. 

Lake Charles, Mississippi, was cho- 
sen as the convention city for 1935. 

The concluding event of the con- 
vention was the fellowship luncheon 
given by the host club. 





TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 








NSPIRATION, fellowship and infor- 

mation were the keynotes of the 
seventeenth annual District Convention 
of the Texas-Oklahoma District held 
at Galveston, Texas, August 26, 27 and 
28 under the direction of District 
Governor Edd L. Hisel. International 
Treasurer H. G. Hatfield was the rep- 
resentative from International and 
Convention Manager Merton S. Heiss 
from International Headquarters was 
also present. 

The convention was off to a good 
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At the annual picnic of the Celina, Ohio, club held recently at the farm of Kiwanian “Bill”? Hecht 
on the south shore of Lake St. Mary’s Kiwanis eighteen children, wards of the Child Welfare Board, 


were guests. 
the club. 


Three of these children are crippled and have received assistance and treatment through 
The youngsters had a glorious day, boating, fishing, playing horse shoes and diamond ball, 


and riding a faithful pony furnished by Kiwanian “Bill.” 


start with a golf tournament on Sun- 
day afternoon and a religious musical 
that evening. The business session was 
officially opened on Monday with a 
welcome by Acting Mayor A. J. Peter- 
son to which Past Governor L. D. 
Hudson responded. The rest of the 
morning session included: The district 
governor’s message, an announcement 
of the new club at Woodville, Texas, 
with prospects of several other new 
clubs, an inspirational address by the 
Rev. W. R. White of Fort Worth, 
Texas, a discussion of ‘International 
Objectives” led by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Dewey Beeson, and an address 
by International Treasurer H. G. Hat- 
field. 

A tropical hurricane which came at 
the time scheduled for the Presidents’ 
and Secretaries’ luncheon somewhat 
upset plans, but provided considerable 
excitement. 

The Monday afternoon meeting in- 
cluded music by the Kilties Girls’ 
Band under the sponsorship of the 
Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, club, and 
a drill display by the Junior Police 
Honor Patrol directed by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Oklahoma City and Capitol 
Hill. C. H. Moureau, director of the 
Patrol activities and W. S. Farmer, 
District Chairman of Junior Police, 
gave reports on their work which re- 
flected the outstanding results of this 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Valley City, North Dakota, believe in boosting their local com- 


munity and club. 


Here the club members are shown after they had finished painting their Kiwanis 


Exhibit Hut which is located beside U. S. Highway No. 10 in a beautiful tourist park. 


activity—the major objective of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District for 1934. 
There are now 1,164 Junior Police in 
the district, with more clubs entering 
into the work every month. Following 
the drill, Past District Governor Frank 
Smith addressed the convention on 
“The Fundamentals of Kiwanis.”’ 

The District Governor’s banquet and 
ball held in the evening was well at- 
tended and proved to be one of the 
most important social events of the 
convention. 

Tuesday’s program featured a dis- 
cussion on “How to Build a New 
Club,” led by Lieutenant Governor 
W. C. Todd, and addresses by Past 
Governor Frank C. Smith of Houston 
and Merton Heiss of Chicago. Music 
at the convention was in charge of 
Gordon Berger, District Chairman of 
Music. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1935: District Governor—Joe Nay- 
lor, San Antonio; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors—Division I, R. G. Giles, Temple, 
Texas; Division II, Roger F. Robinson, 
Raymondsville, Texas; Division III, 
Loyal Nelms, Houston, Texas; Divi- 
sion IV, Pledger Burke, Tyler, Texas; 


Division V, Richard Mayo Bowen, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Division VI, J. 
Hoyt Boles, Tulia, Texas; Division 


VII, Milton Batten, Enid, Oklahoma; 
Division VIII, Grover Ralston, Lawton, 
Oklahoma; Division IX, Marcus Brew- 
er, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Division 
X, W. O. Smith, Ada, Oklahoma. 

In the matter of entertainment, Gal- 
veston had perfect arrangements made 
under the able direction of General 
Chairman Marcus Greer and President 
E. H. Iveu, and the delegates and 
their ladies were handsomely enter- 
tained during the entire stay in their 
host city, rightly called “the Treasure 
Isle’’. 
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OOD fellowship was paramount 
as Kiwanians of Divisions VIII. 
and IX. and representatives of seven 
other divisions gathered together at 
Canton for their inter-divisional meet- 
ing recently. A fine address by Cap- 
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tain S. N. Dancey, head of the 
Americanization league, preceded a 
full program of varied entertainment 
in which twenty-three clubs partici- 
pated. Guests prominent in district 
affairs introduced by Toastmaster E. 
C. Herman included: District Gover- 
nor E. J. Kautz, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor William A. Williams, Lieutenant 
Governors William Landphair, A. R. 
Cox, O. D. Metzler and Clark Mar- 
shall, District Treasurer Floyd Pfaff, 
District Secretary Pete Land, Past 
Governor J. B. Wilkinson, District 
Committee Chairmen Louis Nardine 
and George Campbell, International 
Committee member George Stauffer, 
Past Lieutenant Governors Fred Wit- 
ter, A. A. Bowers, Fred C. Karr, Clar- 
ence Angerman, G. L. Moore, and 
Martin Ilse, and Past District Treas- 
urer Arthur Campfield. 


The annual picnic of Division VI. 
held at Euclid Beach Park, Cleveland, 
was a decided success, with over 11,- 
000 persons attending. The children 
for whom this annual outing is given 
look forward eagerly to it each year. 
Governor E. J. Kautz, Immediate Past 
Governor William A. Williams, Lieu- 
tenant Governors William Landphair 
and Ted Schmidt, Secretary Pete 
Land, and Committee Chairman Louis 
Nardine were among the Kiwanis of- 
ficials who attended. 


More than 200 Kiwanians from 14 
towns met at Zanesville recently for 
the Inter-Divisional meeting of Divi- 
sions VIII. and XI. A banquet at the 
Y. M. C. A. climaxed a day of recre- 
ational activity at the Zanesville 
Country Club. The Division XI. KIE 


Chest was awarded to the Athens club 
at this meeting, having been won by 
a narrow margin in the six-month at- 
tendance contest. The money con- 
tained in the chest will help pay for 
the new Boy Scout cabin which the 
club is building near Athens. Dis- 
trict officers present included Gover- 
nor E. J. Kautz, Lieutenant Governors 
Earl Beckley, A. R. Cox, William 
Landphair, and Ben A. Arneson, Dis- 
trict Treasurer Floyd A. Pfaff, Dis- 
trict Secretary Pete Land, District 
Committee Chairmen L. J. Nardine 
and George Campbell, and Past Lieu- 
tenant Governors Walter Kocher, M. 
M. Duncan, George Rose, Irvin Quick, 
and Fred C. Karr. 


A large number of central Ohio 
Kiwanians and their families were 
members of a delightful week-end 
party on Lake Erie recently. Motor- 
ing from Columbus to Sandusky, the 
Kiwanians boarded the Steamship 
Chippewa for a cruise through the 
Lake Erie Island district to Put-in- 
Bay for lunch. In the afternoon they 
visited Middle Bass Island, the sum- 
mer home of Harry Payer. Bathing, 
tennis, horseshoes, golf, and a buffet 
supper served in one of the oldest 
wine cellars in the United States were 
a few of the entertainment features 
on the island. The following day the 
week-enders returned to Put-in-Bay 
for a busy day of golf and visits to 
the caves where Commodore Perry 
concealed his soldiers, and to the top 
of Perry’s monument. A breezy boat 
trip back to Sandusky brought the 
party to a fitting close. 


Late in the summer over 300 Ki- 
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Last winter Kiwanians of Newburgh, New York, presented to the city life- 
saving . ogee for use at five local ponds used for skating and swim- 

equipment consists of a substantial metal housing, containing 
@ stout plank, a ladder and a lifebuoy ting. The ladder and plank are 
eatried on roller bearings for quick service. The life ring with its accom- 
panying rope is enclosed on top of the metal housing and is not locked 





or otherwise secured. 
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wanians and their ladies visited the 
new Zoo at Cincinnati, the occasion 
being the meeting of Divisions II. 
and III. The guests included repre- 
sentatives from seven divisions and 
21 clubs as well as the following dig- 
nitaries: Governor E. J. Kautz, Lieu- 
tenant Governors Earl Beckley, H. C. 
Christofferson, Ben A. Arneson, and 
William Landphair, District Treasurer 
Floyd A. Pfaff, Secretary Pete Land, 
District Committee Chairmen L. J. 
Nardine and George Campbell, Past 
Governors William Teubner, Fred C. 
Karr, and Irvin Quick, and Interna- 
tional Committee member George 
Stauffer. 





at NEW ENGLAND ___ 





HE official charter presentation 
program for the newly built club 

at Newport, Vermont, was attended 
by nearly 200 representatives of 
eighteen United States and Cana- 
dian clubs and the charter was pre- 
sented by Itnernational Vice President 
William R. Cockburn of Toronto. 
The keynote of the affair was inter- 
national good will, lasting peace and 
mutual understanding between the 
two countries. Clubs represented at 
the ceremonies were the Montreal and 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, clubs, which 
sent a combined delegation of 28, a 
splendid gesture of international good 
will and friendship, and delegations 
from Toronto, Ontario, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, Chicago, Illinois, Ke- 
zar Falls, Maine, Northhampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, Norwalk, Connecticut, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, St. Johns- 





The entire device was designed by Newburgh 

Kiwanians and mde locally, the idea being born of several tragic accidents 

at local ponds. The picture shows President Lynn W. Hathewavy presenting 

the equipment to Mayor Chester J. Brown at Downing Park. We're show- 

ing this activity now so the idea may be useful to other clubs at the 
beginning of the coming winter sports season. 
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bury, Vermont, Lancaster, New Hamp- 
shire, Boston, Massachusetts, Standish, 
Maine, Berlin, New Hampshire, and 
Portland, Maine. 

District Secretary Lindol M. Scott 
was toastmaster, F. B. Crawford, 
alderman of the City of Newport, wel- 
comed the new club on behalf of the 
citizens, and O. S. Searles, president 
of the Newport Rotary Club, ex- 
tended most cordial greetings. Gov- 
ernor Gordon S. Dodington of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District wel- 
comed the club on behalf of the 
Canadian clubs. 

High lights of the ceremony 
included musical numbers by Kiwan- 
ian George Levesque of the Fran- 
co-American Opera Company of 
Montreal, Kiwanian Donald Gage, 
organizer and conductor of the St. 
Johnsbury Kiwanis Community Chorus, 
and Oscar Hunting of Boston. 

Acceptance of the charter was 
made by Harold U. Tollerton, presi- 
dent of the new club, after which 
Governor E. Wesley Enman of the 
New England District, delivered an 
inspiring address. Presentation of 
the American flag was made by the 
Kiwanis Club of Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, with L. P. Young as _ spokes- 
man, and the Canadian flag was pre- 
sented by Lieutenant Governor Paul 
Ethier on behalf of the St. Lawrence 
club at Montreal. The club banner 
was presented by the St. Johnsbury 
club, with President Irving H. Ward 
speaking for the sponsoring club’s 
members. 

Distinguished Kiwanians present at 
the ceremonies were: Past Governor 
Ervin Center of Steep Falls, Maine, 
Past International Trustee Ernest 
McGregor of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
T. K. McAllister of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the New Eng- 
land Inter-Club Relations Committee. 
Past President Walter Weems of the 
Lancaster, New Hampshire, club, Past 
District Secretary E. F. Dresser of 
Standish, Maine, E. L. Sheldon of 


Northampton, Massachusetts, _lieu- 
tenant governor of Division II. in the 
New England District, Past President 
William Chellis of Kezar Falls, Maine, 
Past Presidents Eli Marcoux and 
Harry Noyes of Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, and Past Lieutenant Governor 
Harry Marvel of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. 





CAPITAL 





N_ historical gavel was sent re- 
A cently to the St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba, club by International Trustee 
Edwin F. Hill on behalf of the 
Capital District. The gavel is made 
from walnut from the home of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer 
of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and maple from James- 
town Island, first permanent English 
settlement in America. 

International Trustee Frank Traf- 
ford Taylor, a member of the St. 
Boniface club, conveyed the apprecia- 
tion of his club in a letter which 
stated that the gavel would be kept 
always “as a symbol of good fellow- 
ship which exists between your coun- 
try and ours and which none better 
than Kiwanis spirit can make more 
enduring.” 





~ NEBRASKA-IOWA _ 





BOUT the Nebraska-Iowa District 
Convention, Secretary-Treasurer 
Lester Ladd has the following to say: 
“In reviewing the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Nebraska-lowa Dis- 
trict, held at Fort Dodge, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 26, 27 and 28, it is quite ap- 
parent that our district has grown in 
Kiwanis, that our clubs almost with- 
out exception have a broader concep- 
tion of what Kiwanis stands for and 
what we are striving to accomplish. 
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Reports from the district officers and 
committee chairmen all showed the 
district to be in the best condition it 
has been for several years, with only 
a few problems that might be called 
serious. This in a few words tells of 
the fine work done during the past 
year by District Governor W. E. Wol- 
cott and his able lieutenant governors. 

“Thirty-nine of the 49 active clubs 
were represented by one or more dele- 
gates. Business sessions were well at- 
tended and the luncheons and banquets 
brought out the best attendance we 
have ever had at such occasions. Four 
hundred were present at the Gover- 
nor’s banquet and ball. Our hats are 
off to the Algona club whose mem- 
bers attended 100 per cent, and 
brought most of their ladies with 
them. Algona is about 50 miles from 
Fort Dodge. 

“During the year a special commit- 
tee worked long and hard to promote 
an exhibit of club activities. Each 
club was assigned a definite space in 
which to make a display in any way it 
thought best. The result was a re- 
markable presentation of the great 
amount of work the clubs are doing 
in their communities along various 
lines. It was easily the outstanding 
educational feature of the convention. 

“The membership report showed a 
net increase for the first eight months 
of the year of 273, from 2052 at the 
first of the year to 2325 at the end of 
August. Practically all clubs have 
made a gain and reports from dele- 
gates in attendance indicated that we 
would more than reach our goal of a 
15 per cent increase for the year. 

“‘Newly elected officers for 1935 are 
as follows: District Governor—Arthur 
J. Denney, Fairbury, Nebraska; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, F. A. 
Dunn, Newton, Iowa; Division II, 
Harry Boysen, Waterloo, Iowa; Divi- 
sion III, E. N. Tompkins, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Division IV, Waite Durfee, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Division V, 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh, Omaha, Ne- 





A substantial increase in new members called for a celebration on the part of the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri. 
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braska; Division VI, Carl A. Nord- 
lund, Auburn, Nebraska; Division VII, 
Wayne Greene, Kearney, Nebraska. 

“International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker, as official International 
representative, kept close tab on us 
through all the sessions. His fine 
talks, one at the opening business ses- 
sion and another at the Governor’s 
banquet, contained much of instruc- 
tion and inspiration for everyone. He 
took an active part in all discussions 
during the meeting of the Executive 
Committee and in the convention ses- 
sions. We were very glad to have him 
back with us after an absence of five 
years. 

“Fine speakers, excellent enter- 
tainment, thoughtful consideration by 
the delegate body to matters of busi- 
ness, and a host club with every mem- 
ber on the job every minute to look 
after their visitors made the conven- 
tion a great success.” 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


PLENDID enthusiasm and fellow- 
S ship characterized the Rocky 
Mountain District Convention held at 
Trinidad, Colorado, at which Gover- 
nor H. C. Benjamin presided. Inter- 
national Trustee Clinton S. Harley, 
the official representative of Kiwanis 
International, was an honored guest. 
Fine reports were submitted by the 
various lieutenant governors as well 
as by Secretary Ray Dennis and 
Treasurer Wilbur Hanes, and all of 
the conferences were well attended 
and proved very instructive. At the 
opening business session International 
Trustee Harley presented an inspiring 
message, following the reading of tele- 
grams of congratulation from Interna- 
tional President William J. Carrington 
and District Chairman of Publicity 
W. E. Burney. The convention singing 
was under the leadership of J. Allen 
Grubb of Greeley, Colorado. 

At the Fellowship Luncheon at 
which R. T. Phelps, president of the 
Trinidad club, presided, the principal 
address was given by the Rev. Arthur 
Miller of Laramie, Wyoming, who 
spoke on “The Land of Beginning 
Again’. His talk was most timely be- 
cause of its encouraging suggestions 
following the long period of depres- 
sion, and Rev. Miller was given a 
great ovation of applause. 

Trinidad, as host club, saw to it 
that there was not a dull moment dur- 
ing the entire period of the conven- 
tion, either for the visiting Kiwanians, 
or their wives. Entertainment features 
included a musical program given by 
the Schwinger Violin Choir of Pueblo, 
a golf tournament, an out-door picnic 
and dance in Stonewall Valley at the 
foot of the Sange De Cristo Range, 
a trip for the ladies to Raton Pass, 
and the Governor’s banquet and ball, 
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A donkey baseball battle between members of the Kiwanis Club of Waupun, Wisconsin, and their 
Rotary opponents afforded high entertainment for the spectators and cleared a nice profit for the 
Waupun club’s under-privileged child fund. 


at which Ralph Hubbard, son of the 
celebrated Elbert Hubbard who met 
his death in the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, and widely known authority on 
Indian life and lore, spoke on “The 
American Indian Today and Yester- 
day,” assisted by a group of native 
Indians in costume. 

At the closing business session, the 
following district “officers for 1935 
were elected: District Governor— 
James Parriott, Denver, Colorado; 
Lieutenant Governors—Division _ I, 
Arthur Miller, Laramie, Wyoming; 
Division II, Waldo Riffenburg, Fort 
Collins, Colorado; Division III, Irl 
Foard, Manitou Springs, Colorado, 
Division IV, George Boutwell, Monte 
Vista, Colorado. Wilbur Hanes of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, was ap- 
pointed District Treasurer. 





_ PACIFIC- NORTHWEST 

E Pacific-Northwest Kiwanis Dis- 

trict was indirectly represented at 
the recent National Convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, by the Cle Elum, 
Washington, Junior Drum and Bugle 
Corps. This interesting aggregation 
of youngsters, sponsored by the Cle 
Elum Kiwanis club, was also a fine 
feature of the District Convention en- 
tertainment at Wenatchee. 

The summer activities of our clubs 
centered mainly in assistance given 
Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls and 
similar character-building groups. Out- 
standing contributions in this respect 
have been made by the clubs of Ab- 
erdeen, Albany, Astoria, Bremerton, 
Camas-Washougal, Centralia, Chehalis, 
Clatskanie, Coeur d’Alene, Elma, Ho- 
quiam, Klamath Falls, Longview, 
Monroe, New Westminster, North 
Central-Seattle, Omak, Ontario, Pe 
Ell, Peninsula-Portland, Port Angeles, 
Portland, Pullman, Puyallup, Renton, 
Salem, South Bend, South Tacoma, 
Spokane, Stanwood, The Dalles, Tilla- 
mook, Vancouver, B. C., Victoria and 
Walla Walla. 

One of the best attended and most 
interesting inter-club events of the 
year was that held at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, on October 10 with the clubs 





of Division ILI. in attendance, the 
meeting being jointly sponsored by 
Tacoma and South Tacoma. The 
banquet, and the dance and card 
party which followed, were given in 
honor of Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam D. Lyness and Mrs. Lyness of 
Tacoma. Lieutenant Governor elect 
Glenn A. Reeves and Mrs. Reeves and 
District Secretary-Treasurer Harold 
C. Jones and Mrs. Jones were among 
the guests. The principal speaker at 
the banquet was Frank Davison of the 
Snoqualmie club, an orator of wide 
repute. Music through the evening 
was played by the Tacoma Kiwanis 
orchestra led by Max Frolic with 
Herbert Ford as soloist. 

A review of the reports from the 
various clubs brings clearly to mind 
the depth of the Kiwanis program in 
these changing times and its adapt- 
ability to the needs of the hour. 
Clubs are meeting with other service 
groups to think through together their 
local problems. Quick to grasp the 
advantages of governmental financing, 
many clubs have found it possible to 
use the C. C. C. for camp work, while 
other agencies have been glad to re- 
spond to calls for aid in reconstruc- 
tion activities in schools, playgrounds 
and upon streets and highways. The 
day of check service as a continual 
drain upon the purses of those 
civic-minded individuals who were 
accessible because of service club 
membership, is past, and today our 
clubs are acting as directing agencies 
in leading their communities to higher 
levels through general codperative 
effort. Indicative of the unique work 
of Kiwanis we mention the Clatskanie 
club which secured 25,000 steelhead 
salmon from the State Game Commis- 
sion for release in the Clatskanie 
River. Cle Elum promoted a small 
millage tax for a swimming pool. 
Montavula-Portland is obtaining gov- 
ernmental aid in locating and building 
a children’s recreation center near 
Mount Hood. Ontario was successful 
in a complete renovation and better- 
ment of the local water system. We 
mention these few typical cases to 
show the power of a Kiwanis club 
when it is properly directed toward a 
popular local objective. 
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Waterloo truck drivers who completed four years of driving without accident. 
twenty years. 


Eight of these men have perfect 
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records covering fen to 


Waterloo, lowa, Makes Remarkable 
Record in Safety Campaign 


IXTEEN million miles of truck 
S driving by 370 commercial 
trucks with the remarkable aver- 
age of one accident to each million 
miles is a record that is practically 
unequalled in the United States. That 
is the record of the truck drivers 
coéperating in the Waterloo Kiwanis 
Safety Campaign now in its fifth year 
of operation. The campaign was con- 
ceived by the Kiwanis club as a means 
of promoting greater safety on the 
highways traveled by the fleet of 
trucks out of Waterloo into the sev- 
eral states surrounding Iowa, as well 
as in Iowa. This safety movement 
has received the endorsement of 43 
of Waterloo’s leading business insti- 
tutions. This remarkable average in- 
dicates the close coéperation on the 
part of the truck drivers. Fifty-nine 
drivers have completed this. entire 
four years’ campaign without a single 
accident. 
This safety campaign is a voluntary 
campaign, and interest in it has been 


By B. L. HOLTON 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Waterloo, lowa 


steadily growing, for every driver 
who completes a year’s driving with- 
out an accident receives a certificate, 
certifying to his splendid achievement 
in the protection of human life and 
property on the highways. Each 
month that all cars in a fleet are 
driven without accident, a windshield 


sticker is furnished each car, pro- 
claiming that fact to the public. 
The Kiwanis Club of Waterloo 


celebrated the fourth anniversary of 
its campaign in September with a 
banquet for all the employers who 
participated, and all the drivers who 
had a perfect record for the four 
years. Mr. Lew Wallace, superin- 
tendent of the State Motor Vehicle 
Department, addressed the meeting. 
The interesting fact was developed 
that eight of the drivers present had 
operated cars for periods from ten to 
twenty years without accident. Some 
of the employers have written the 
club letters highly commending the 
plan which is beneficia] to them. 


If the same average of safety as 
has been accomplished by the drivers 
of trucks were applied to passenger 
vehicles, it would bring results of 
less than 80 accidents per year based 
on 15,200 cars averaging 5,400 miles 
per year, considering only cars in 
Blackhawk County. One can easily 
see the national possibilities. 

A campaign like this with the re- 
sults that have been shown lowers in- 
surance rates, and it raises life ex- 
pectancy considerably. 

The Waterloo Herald has given the 
movement wide publicity, and re- 
cently ran a fine feature story, print- 
ing rules for auto drivers and for 
pedestrians, and questions regarding a 
car’s safety condition. 

The Waterloo club believes that 
any Kiwanis club can get such sup- 
port in its own community, and with 
all Kiwanis clubs working in this 
direction, in an activity that costs 
nothing, a great saving in human life 
and property would be effected. 











@ Kansas City, Missouri, Again 
Busy Planning Ice Carnival 


Kiwanis clubs on the lookout for 
suggestions for various kinds of win- 
ter programs will be interested in the 
annual Mid-Winter Ice Carnival spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Kansas 
City, Missouri, for the benefit of its 
under-privileged child work. This event 
was so successful last year that it bids 
fair to become one of the outstanding 
attractions of the winter season in 
Kansas City, ranking with the Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock and Horse Show, 
the Opening Day Baseball Game, the 
Automobile Show, and other civic 
events. 

The carnival was preceded by a 
well-organized publicity campaign in- 
cluding the use of outdoor billboards, 
radio announcements, street car cards, 
envelope enclosures, announcements at 
all meetings of service clubs, and news- 
paper publicity. 

The program consisted of twenty- 
two acts on the ice, including a num- 
ber of courtesy presentations, a 220- 
yard race for boys under fourteen 
years of age, and an Indian interpre- 
tation of graceful skating by two na- 
tionally famous ice-skaters in full In- 
dian costumes. One of the big attrac- 
tions on the program was the pursuit 
race featuring Dorothy Franey, holder 
of the world’s records for the 100, 200 
and 500-yard indoor and outdoor speed 
skating races. The racing contests 
were climaxed by a one-mile, mixed 


into realities. 


Club Activities 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
Can your Club use any of these ideas? 


relay race between teams of Kansas 
City’s leading high schools, the winner 
receiving a large silver trophy pre- 
sented by the Kiwanis club. 

The carnival was staged in the Pla- 
Mor Ice Palace, a large indoor rink, 
which was gayly decorated, the center- 
piece of all decorations being the large 
Kiwanis emblem measuring 25-feet in 
diameter, which was painted in proper 
colors in the center of the ice rink. 
Around the arenason the guard rails 
were nailed signs of the various serv- 
ice clubs in Kansas City who had pur- 
chased a box or group of tickets for 
this performance. 

Indicative of the Kiwanis spirit was 
the appearance of many members of 
Kiwanis clubs from Harrisonville, In- 
dependence, Excelsior Springs, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas City, Kansas, and 
other surrounding towns. The net 
profits from this brilliant affair were a 
little over $675.00. It is no wonder 
that Kansas City Kiwanians are so en- 
thusiastic about this winter activity or 
that they are working so hard on this 
winter’s show. Proceeds go for under- 
privileged child work, the principal ob- 
ject being the maintenance of the 
Child Health Center. 


®@ Madison, South Dakota, 
Busy with Varied Activities 

This club has been very active in 
carrying on conservation projects; 
sought and obtained a government ap- 
propriation wherewith to fight grass- 
hoppers this spring and summer. They 
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have conducted a membership drive; 
and are making plans to stimulate at- 
tendance. Four committees have 
united to put on a six months’ hobby 
contest among school children of the 
county. There have been outstanding 
talks on “Organization for Welfare”’ 
by the Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks from Seattle, “Present Value of 
the Dollar,” and the “Conservation of 
Natural Resources,” by outstanding 
speakers. Most of the committees have 
been active in some manner. 


@ Mason City, lowa, Sponsors 
Eighth Annual Boys' Hobby Show 


The problem of the leisure time of 
the boys in their city has been solved 
by Mason City Kiwanians, who have 
made a year-round project out of their 
annual boys’ hobby show held in con- 
junction with the Y.M.C.A. They have 
changed their method of classification 
of hobbies, giving the better ones a 
higher point value than they had previ- 
ously. This new method encourages the 
boys to work on hobbies which will be 
of real character and _ educational 
value in the year to come. A great 
deal of interest was shown in the 
eighth annual show held recently be- 
cause the competition under the new 
system was much keener. Also it was 
noted that the exhibits submitted this 
year showed a higher quality of entry 
and work. Special prizes, ribbons and 
cups were awarded the winners by the 
Kiwanis club. 








————E———— 





Some of the exhibitors and their exhibits et the eighth annual 

















boys’ show conducted by the Kiwanie Club of Mason City, Iows. The picture 
at the right shows two of the judges. 
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®@ Achievements of 
New Haven, Connecticut 

For eighteen years the New Haven 
Kiwanis club has been making valuable 
contributions of service to its com- 
munity. Under-privileged child work 
has always been a chief objective. The 
club for ten years has cared for ten 
little tubercular girls for the entire 
summer at a tubercular preventive 
camp in the outskirts of New Haven. 
A few years ago the club expended 
$1400 for the building of a great wad- 
ing pool at this particular camp, which 
has been in constant use ever since. 

The New Haven club also operates, 
in connection with other local service 
clubs, an overnight camp where under- 
privileged boys and girls and young 
people may have week-end and over- 
night visits. Besides this, Kiwanians as- 








A stop on their first summer outing to the new camp for under-privileged children and their mothers, 

sponsored by the Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Kiwanis club, in cooperation with the Salvation 

The Kiwanians appear in the picture backing up their young friends. 

a beautiful five-acre oak grove which was provided by the Rev. Douglas L. Rights, president of 
the Kiwanis club. 


Army. 


sist financially and otherwise in send- 
ing boys to another camp for a period 
of ten days or two weeks. 

Another activity of the club is the 
caring for aged couples so that in their 
last few years together they are not 
separated by going to the poorhouse. 
The club pays the rent of these 
couples. 

Still another fine activity is the se- 
lecting of two or three deserving 
young men who are unable to further 
their education because of financial 
reasons and paying their tuition in the 
New Haven College, which is connect- 
ed with Yale University. Several 
members of the club serve as an ad- 
visory committee for the young men 
at the local Y. M C. A. and meet and 
counsel with them. 


@ Memphis, Tennessee, 
Has Interesting Program 

One of the most interesting pro- 
grams the Memphis Kiwanis club has 
had in some months was the one pre- 
sented by the Caledonian Society of 
Memphis. 

The Caledonian Society in Memphis 
is a very active society of Scotch 
people who are preserving the tradi- 





Here are 18 of the 24 ‘Clayton, New Jersey, Shecikien, who, with a large crowd of boys, em- 

barked cheerfully on a trip to the Athletic Ball Park. A _ whirling ride through traffic with a 

police escort thrilled the 190-strong caravan. But by the time the ball park had been reached, a 

heavy rain made postponement of the game necessary, and visits to the museum and aquarium were 

substituted, which with refreshments of hot dogs, etcetera, somewhat alleviated the bitter disap- 
pointment of the boys. 


tions, folklore, songs, literature and 
music of the Scotch. Their programs 
before the Kiwanis club consisted of 
bagpipes, sword dances, and the Hie- 
land Fling. 

The above was given in Scotch cos- 
tume and was interspersed with short 
talks on the history of the bagpipes 
of Scotland, costumes of the Highland- 
ers, Caledonians and the Scotch Tar- 
tans. 

Mr. Edward Perry, secretary of the 
Caledonian Society, was responsible 
for this interesting program. 

Recently the Memphis Society or- 
ganized a National Society of Cale- 
donians which, it is hoped, will 
embrace all Scotch societies through- 
out North America. 





The camp site is 














—Photo courtesy of the Detroit News. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Riverside, Detroit, Michigan, saw to it that 200 boys from St. 

Bernard’s parish had the time of their lives at an American League ball game recently. Nick om 

baseball comedian with the Washin , Senators, did his part in making the occasion 

The boys were chaperoned by Vice-President Emery Flindt and the Rev. Buhl, coliltane 
pastor of St. Bernard’s Church. 
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A fine piece of vocational guidance work is being carried on by the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
Florida, which is providing a fundamental musical education to under-privileged children. A _ fine 
Junior band is the result of this effort. 


® Tonsil Clinic Established 
at Johnson City, Tennessee 

One of the biggest things ever ac- 
complished by the club was the tonsil 
clinic for under-privileged children 
which it established recently. Fifty 
children were treated at the local 
hospital for the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids and the fitting of glasses. 
The work done at the regular rates 
would have amounted to over $2,200, 
but through the efforts of the club’s 
splendid Committee on Under-Priv- 
ileged Child, the services of doctors, 
nurses and other expenses were do- 
nated, the only cost being the hospi- 
tal fees which amounted to $3.00 per 
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® South Bend, Indiana, 
Presents Athletic Awards 


Every year the South Bend club 
presents fourteen “Kiwanis Athletic 
Awards” to the athletes in the city’s 
high schools who are rated the highest 
by their principals, coaches, team- 
mates, representatives of the local 
newspapers and a committee of Ki- 
wanians. The boys are judged on their 
gameness, inspiration to team, self- 
sacrifice, control of temper, codpera- 
tion with coach, mental ability, obedi- 
ence, punctuality and attendance, 
social temperament, scholarship, extra- 
curricular activities, community stand- 
ing, and team work. 








. , iThe happy smiles of these children ere the result of an ti d by the Washington 
child. Every operation was success- ennsylvania, Kiwanis club in connection with its under-privileged child work. By sponsoring the 
ful, and the children went home happy. * Passion Play recently the club raised $350 which will be spent on such projects as this. 














Kiwanis Happyland is an appropriate name for this playground and wading pool for school children 
which is the result of three years of hard work on the part of St. Boniface, Manitoba, Kiwanians. 
The children themselves offered suggestions in essays which they submitted as to the kind of play- 
ground they would like, as well as a name for it. A commodious log cabin, a refreshment booth, 
« bendstand with rustic seats, and a large wading and swimming pool are what the youngsters 





® Hickory, North Carolina, 
Continues Work of 'Preventorium" 


A donation of $50.00 per month to- 
ward the expense of the “Preventor- 
ium” for under-privileged children 
operated at the County Hospital at 
Newton was voted by this club re- 
cently. About forty children, between 
the ages of eight and twelve receive 
the benefits of the ‘“Preventorium,”’ 
free of charge. A health-building diet, 
sunshine and out-door exercise were 
the principal treatments administered. 
A similar “Preventorium” was oper- 
ated last year, but only for one month, 
while this year it was continued for 
three months. 


@ Shenandoah, lowa, 
Conducts Summer Tour 


This was the eleventh year for the 
club’s summer tour, which this year 
was operated by private motor caravan 
through ten central and southern 
states covering a distance of 2,500 
miles in a period of twelve days. The 
most interesting points in these states, 
scenically and historically, were visited. 
Some very wonderful Kiwanis fel- 
lowship was experienced by meetings 
and programs arranged with fourteen 
different clubs in the states visited. 
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® Missoula, Montana, Completes 
New Park and Playground 


Five years ago when the members of 
the Missoula Kiwanis club decided to 
purchase a barren tract of land con- 
taining nearly six acres, the thought 
of making the place into an attractive 
park must have seemed somewhat fan- 
tastic. There were some objections, 
but that didn’t deter the Kiwanians. 
They went ahead with their plans, 
begged assistance from their neighbors 
and friends, and got the park started. 

Today there is a beauty spot where 
five years ago were only rubbish piles 
and dumping grounds. Something has 
been added to the city—an asset that 
it always will retain. The park can be 
improved as the years go by and as 
more money is available. In the course 
of time there will be large trees on 
the ground and the area in lawn will 
be enlarged; there will be more flow- 
ers and more shrubbery. And the park 
will always be open to the people. of 
Missoula and to the children. 


® Portland, Maine, 
Has a Fire Unit 


Did you ever watch firemen at work 
in sub-zero weather? So have Port- 
land, Maine, Kiwanians! So they are 
justifiably proud of their fire unit, 
members of which respond to all two- 
alarm or general alarm fires with pro- 
visions of coffee and food for the fire 
fighters. Many times these duties are 
performed during below-zero weather, 
and often after the midnight hour. An 
automobile is always available in which 
is placed the “chuck” from the bakery 
of a Kiwanis member. Fire-line badges 
are provided by the Chief of the De- 
partment so that members may pass 
police lines without difficulty. 

This unit was organized several 
years ago by Fred W. B. Martin, a 
charter member of the Portland club. 
The work of the Kiwanis fire unit is 
much appreciated by fire department 
officials, and it is needless to say that 
those perhaps the most pleased are the 
firemen themselves. The cost is little, 
but the principle—humanitarianism— 
is great! 








Competition was keen among the contestants in 
Wales, Florida, Kiwanis club. Many spectators 





the first annual field meet managed by the Lake 
were present to watch the young athletes. Lake 


Wales is a great recreational center. Many visiting Kiwanians report on the great time they have there. 


® Kingston, Ontario, 
Opens Kiwanis Square 


The annual official opening of Ki- 
wanis Square was a big day at King- 
ston. Over 1000 youngsters and 
parents were at the Square, which was 
officially opened with the hoisting of 
the Union Jack and the Kiwanis pen- 
nant, and the singing of the National 
Anthem, and ‘“‘O, Canada” by the chil- 
dren. Short addresses by President 
Jack H. Welch, Kiwanis Square Chair- 
man Harry Wilder and civic repre- 
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sentatives followed, after which a ball] 
game between the “old-timers” at the 
Square and a team from the club was 
featured. Various races and events 
of all kinds suitable to the occasion 
were held, and refreshments were dis- 
tributed. The entire show was broad- 
cast through loud speakers handled 
by Past Governor William Y. Mills. 
The evening wound up with a block 
dance, and, according to Secretary 
Edgar Lockett, Kiwanis prestige was 
secured for another twelve months in 
that section of the city. 
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Another pre-winter suggestion for clubs. 


This shows the “fire unit” of the Kiwanis Club of Port- 


land, Maine, which provides food and coffee for fire fighters. 
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was very much appreciated. 


S the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Arizona, held a meeting recently at the Douglas Transient Camp and presented the camp with a piano, « gift which 
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Work in connection with the Federal Boys’ Camp near San Mateo is one of the most important 
activities of the Kiwanis Club of Oakland, California. This picture was taken on the occasion of a 
visit to the camp by two California-Nevada Disrict officers, namely, Governor Benjamin Black and 
Secretary-Treasurer Fred Kistemann and representatives of the Oakland club, 
*’ Work Committee, Past President Arthur 
The Kiwanians furnished a program 


Cc. M. Walter, Fred Dye, Chairman of the Boys’ 


Caldwell and directors Peter I. Kearley and Lyman Jacobus. 

built up by Mr. Dye and featuring O. Merle Waterman, a member of the Y. M. C. A., at the piano. 

Arthur Caldwell, on behalf of the Oakland Club, presented the boys with harmonicas, and Governor 
Black and President Walter made short talks to the group. 


including President 

















Kiwanians of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, saw to it that the leisure time of these children was 
put to good use this summer. The club sponsored swimming classes, of which Mrs. 
wife of Past President Randall, was instructress, she being a representative of the local American 
Red Cross. Mrs. Randall stands fourth from th 
structor Gustaffson, also of the American Red Cross. 


tie in the back row is Kiwanian George Boutwell. 


e left, back row; at her left is Swimming In- 
The genial gentleman with the black bow 
Standing next to him, reading from left to right, 


are: Past President Philip Greeley, Acting President Albert Woolfson, and Past President Charles H 
ckett. 
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®@ Oakland, California, Active 
in Federal Boys’ Camp Work 


In conformity with the International 
objective, the Kiwanis Club of Oak- 
land has undertaken the work of relo- 
cating and rehabilitating in their re- 
spective communities the boys who are 
at the Federal Boys’ Camp a few miles 
west of San Mateo, which is operated 
by the government as part of its “New 
Deal” and social program. The boys 
come from all parts of the Union and 
are sent to this particular camp from 
the northern California area in any 
instance where the boy is a non-resi- 
dent of California and is destitute of 
finances, a home, or otherwise is in 
need of the shelter of this camp. The 
boys are kept busy at necessary, con- 
structive work for which they are al- 
lowed thirty cents an hour. They are 
at present engaged in cleaning up the 
trees, brush and debris around the 
margin of the lake along which their 
camp is situated. 

The aim of the camp is to give the 
boy an opportunity to accumulate suf- 
ficient funds to pay his railroad trans- 
portation home and for respectable 
clothes for the trip. While he is stay- 
ing at the camp, the work of investi- 
gating his home surroundings and ar- 
ranging for his rehabilitation goes 
forward. Fred S. Kistemann, secretary 
of the club, on advice from Carl Reit- 
erman, who is in charge of the camp, 
contacts the Kiwanis club nearest to 
the community to which the boy will 
be returned. This club, through its 
Committee on Boys and Girls Work, 
then contacts the home, the church 
and school affiliation, and if necessary 
and where desired, obtains employ- 
ment for the returning boy. 

Camp Director Carl Reiterman be- 
lieves that the furnishing of character- 
building talks and appropriate enter- 
tainment for these boys is of primary 
importance in maintaining the effi- 
ciency of the camp; accordingly, the 
Oakland club, under the leadership of 
President Chesley M. Walter, has 
pledged him the responsibility of visit- 
ing the camp periodically and furnish- 
ing the program. 





There is something doing the year round for these members of the Rinky Dink Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fremont, Nebraska. This picture 
was taken at the annual get-together of Rinky Dinks and Kiwanians during the boys’ camp period. 
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® Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Builds 
Cabin for Salvation Army Camp 

The building and equipping of a 
splendid unit for the Salvation Army 
Fresh-Air Camp, located at Army 
Lake, near East Troy, Wisconsin, has 
been the special objective of this club, 
a particularly worthy project because 
of its permanent value. Two of the 
club’s active members, Past President 
John Prien, who is on the Milwaukee 
Salvation Army Advisory Board, and 
A. C. Hall, president of the Milwaukee 
Y. M. C. A., united in an effort to get 
their fellow members personally to 
erect a unit for the Salvation Army 
camp. Accordingly, the club made the 
necessary appropriation, and a camp 
committee was appointed, members of 
which were Paul Clements, Ed. Stein- 
man and A. C. Hall. On one of the 
warmest days of the season, dozens of 
Kiwanians met at the camp and began 
work with saws, hammers, paint- 
brushes, etcetra; by nightfall of the 
first day the skeleton was there. With- 
in two days a fine structure reared its 
head with pardonable pride—a tribute 
to the spirit and action which charac- 
terize the Milwaukee club. Equipment 
was soon secured and the four-room 
bungalow with a large and _ well- 
screened porch was ready for decora- 
tors. Within the week the job was com- 
pleted—a credit to those who labored 
to make it possible. 

At the official dedication of the 
camp, preceded by a chicken dinner, 
President Oulton Wade presided, and 
there were present representatives 








from neighboring Kiwanis clubs—West 
Bend, Wauwatosa, West Allis, Racine, 
and South Milwaukee. Major T. M. 
Larson, Divisional Secretary and a 
member of the Milwaukee club, acted 
as master-of-ceremonies. Brigadier 
Bertram Rodda, Divisional Commander 
of the Salvation Army, welcomed the 
delegates, and the dedication address 
was given by Kiwanian George Ball- 
horn of the local Salvation Army Ad- 
visory Board. Brigadier Rodda re- 
sponded with a brief resumé of the 
functions of the camp and then he 
paid tribute to the spirit of Kiwanis 
and especially those who had worked 
on the new unit, giving special com- 
mendation to President Wade and Sec- 
retary Carl Ema for their part in 
carrying forward the program initiated 
by Past President Prien. The happy 
ceremony was concluded with a bene- 
diction by Rev. Lloyd W. Steckel of 
the Milwaukee club. 

Commissioner William A. McIntyre, 
territorial commander of the Central 
States Division of the Salvation Army 
of which the Milwaukee Corps is a 
part, stated: “This project promoted 
by the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee has 
real constructive value in the endeav- 
ors of the Salvation Army in their 
character-building program on behalf 
of Milwaukee’s under-privileged boys 
and girls.” 


®@ Calgary, Alberta, Runs 
"Ye Olde Curiositie Shoppe” 


Members of this club were primarily 
responsible for the collection of funds 
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Some of the principals participating in the dedication of the cabin built by members of the Kiwanis 

Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the Salvation Army Fresh-Air Camp at Army Lake, Wisconsin. 

Reading from left to right: Secretary Carl W. Ema, General Paul B. Clemens, Building Committee 

Chairman, George Ballhorn, who gave the address and made the presentation, Brigadier Bertram C. 

Rodda of the Salvation Army, who gave the speech of acceptance, Vice President A. C. Hall, Edward 

R. Steinman, Vice Chairman of the Building Committee, Major T. M. Larsen of the Salvation Army, 
and President Oul 


ton Wade. 
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After the good people of Harlan, Kentucky, saw 
this demonstration of the Kiwanis motto and 
having known of the work of the club, they had 
a better understanding of what that motto means. 


for the Woods Christian Orphans’ 
Home. Approximately $4,500 was 
realized. 

“Ye Olde Curiositie Shoppe” was 
sponsored by this club, containing the 
largest exhibition of antiquities yet 
held in Western Canada. The net 
proceeds of approximately $2,000 will 
be divided between the Woods Chris- 
tian Orphans’ Home and the Lacombe 
Orphans’ Home. 


@ Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
Keeps Busy 


Four Kiwanians, assisted by a former 
Kiwanian, repainted the name ‘‘Phoe- 
nixville’ in large letters on top of 
the town standpipe. This sign is 
for the assistance of aviators flying 
over the town. Originally, this was 
to be a CWA: project, with the club 
supplying the paint, but with the ex- 
haustion of CWA funds, the Public 
Affairs Committee stepped into the 
breach and completed the work 
themselves. 

This club also recently presented 
a Kiwanis’ Distinguished Service 
Medal to Andrew Masculak, a local 
youth who rescued three small: chil- 
dren from drowning in icy waters in 
the early spring. He intrepidly dived 
again and again to regain the body 
of a fourth, but was not success- 
ful in his efforts. 


® Lisbon, North Dakota, Has 
a Home-Talent Minstrel Show 


The Kiwanis Club of Lisbon, North 
Dakota, recently sent in a story of an 
activity that was rather different. Its 
purpose was to stimulate the morale 
of the people in the community and 
surrounding countryside because of 
the terrible conditions those people 
had to live under during the recent 
drought. 

The club organized a home-made 
talent minstrel show, which, for the 
past several months they have given 
at eight different consolidated schools 
as a gesture of good will to their 
country friends. No charge was made 
for these shows, and the average at- 
tendance for each performance was 
over 250. The shows, patterned some- 
what after the Sinclair Minstrels 
broadcast over NBC each Monday 
night, provided the country people 
with some of the best musical talent 
in the community. 
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Front view of the Boy Scout cabin built by the Kiwanis Club of Orleans, Indiana, on a 43-acre tract 
of land donated by Past President Charles E. Wheeler (right), who is shown with J. Grant Sanders, 
charter member of the club. 


® Orleans, Indiana, Builds 
Camp and Public Park 

Through the generosity of Past 
President Charles E. Wheeler of the 
Kiwanis Club of Orleans, the local boy 
scouts and the townspeople have a 
camp and public park which is a real 
credit to this town. With the codpera- 
tion of the Kiwanians, the 43 acres 
donated by Kiwanian Wheeler have 
been developed by clearing the land, 
putting up buildings, digging a well, 
erecting an electric generating plant 
for lighting the grounds, and making 
a swimming pool by damming the 
famous Lost River, which runs through 
the park. 

On a cliff above Lost River, over- 
looking a beautiful bottomland, a log 
cabin has been rebuilt of perfectly pre- 
served poplar logs from a cabin more 
than one hundred years old which was 
the home of Kiwanian Wheeler during 
his early married life. The old cabin 
was torn down, the logs being number- 
ed, and replaced exactly as in the or- 
iginal building. A large out-door stone 
and concrete oven and suitable small 
buildings complete the present build- 
ing program. 

The 43-acre park has been deeded to 
the town, but the cabin is dedicated 
to the boy scouts—two troops, one 
sponsored by the Kiwanians, the other 
by the American Legion. 

This is the club’s major objective 
this year, and further development is 
contemplated in the future. 


® Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
Holds Successful Street Carnival 


The first street carnival ever held in 
Kirkland Lake was promoted and or- 
ganized by this club for the benefit of 
its under-privileged child fund. The 
affair proved to be a splendid adver- 
tising stunt, its success being evi- 
dent in the net profits, which 
amounted to approximately $3,500. 
Members of the club attracted much 
attention by dressing as  yokels, 
clowns, etc. 


® Concord, New Hampshire, 
Sponsors Track Meet 


At the end of the last school season 
this club sponsored a very successful 
interscholastic field meet with high 
schools in New Hampshire participat- 
ing. Over 150 young athletes assem- 
bled for the games. The occasion was 
an opportunity for disseminating in- 
formation about Kiwanis and the Con- 
cord club in particular. The club 
awarded attractive medals to the win- 
ners and any other clubs interested in 
this form of activity for the present 
school year can well write to this club 
regarding design and price. 


@ New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
Gives Honor Students 
Contact with Kiwanis 


One feature of the varied activities 
of the club at New Castle is to give 
honor students from the local high 
school close contact with Kiwanis. 
Two boys, selected by the principal of 
the high school, are given the privilege 
of contacting the club for three 
months, when a program is given in 
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their honor, and they step aside, to 
let two more boys take their places. 
Each boy is given a certificate upon 
retiring outlining the ideals of Ki- 
wanis. The boys appreciate this con- 
tact and the members of the club re- 
ceive many letters of commendation 
from the parents of the boys. 

The club is particularly active in 
Boy Scout and under-privileged child 
work, and it provides exceptionally 
well planned programs which include 
talent inside the club. 


West Park, Cleveland, Ohio—The 
club is very much interested in the 
Curative Playroom which was estab- 
lished recently in Cleveland for chil- 
dren of pre-school age who have been 
crippled or disabled, but who are well 
enough to be returned to their homes 
from the hospitals where they were 
treated. West Park Kiwanians provided 
all the decorations and equipment for 
this Curative Playroom, where for a 
few hours, two and a half days a week, 
the children in their post-hospital treat- 
ment build up their self-confidence as 
well as the defective part of their 
bodies. 


Birmingham, Alabama—The entire 
club were recently the guests of one 
of the members—Kiwanian Joe Love- 
man. On this occasion the guest of 
honor was none other than Miss 
Amelia Earhart, the first woman flier 
to make a solo flight across the At- 
lantic Ocean. Kiwanian Loveman pre- 
sented a splendid program and served 
a delightful luncheon. This occasion, 
which has been almost an annual 
event, was enjoyed by everyone. 


Waukon, Iowa—Five attractive Ki- 
wanis signs have been placed on the 
five state and federal highways lead- 
ing into Waukon. 


Noranda, Quebec—Among the re- 
cent fine activities of the Noranda 
club was the planting of trees along 
many of the city’s streets, as well 
as in one of its cemeteries. 





Here is the Boy Scout troop which has been sponsored by the Toledo, Ohio, Kiwanis club for a 
number of years. The lads were entertained for a week’s outing this year at Camp Miakonda, where 
the troop won the highest camp award available. 
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Chicago Kiwanis Hall of Welcome 


South Central Kiwanis Club Completes Second Successful 
Year of Service to Kiwanians Visiting A Century of Progress 


IWANIS service to visitors in Chi- 

cago during the 1933 World’s Fair 
and again this summer was an out- 
standing feature in the program of the 
Kiwanis Club of South Central, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Credit is due President 
Harry N. Fowler, who in 1932 con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a Ki- 
wanis Hall of Welcome in one of the 
hotels adjacent to the main entrance 
of A Century of Progress. The South 
Central Kiwanis club board of direc- 
tors thought well of the plan, Interna- 
tional officials approved it, and the 
All-Chicago Council of twenty Kiwanis 
clubs likewise extended their approval 
and pledged their support. According- 
ly, in January, 19338, the Chicago Ki- 
wanis Hall of Welcome was opened in 
the New Lexington Hotel under the 
sponsorship of the South Central club, 
which acted as host club for all of the 
Chicago clubs. Reception rooms and 
parlors were established on the mez- 
zanine floor and a complete office was 
set up with clerks and stenographers 
in a booth in the main floor lobby of 


the hotel. Immediately Chicago Kiwan- 
ians began broadcasting an invitation 
to Kiwanians everywhere to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to ob- 
tain information concerning housing, 
hotel data, and the handling of reser- 
vations for themselves and _ their 
friends during their visit to Chicago. 
During the 1933 Fair, over 18,000 
contacts were made by the Chicago Ki- 
wanis Hall of Welcome, either by let- 
ters, telegrams, or personal calls from 
Kiwanians, members of their families, 
or their friends. While the work of the 
Hall of Welcome was not quite so 
strenuous nor as far-reaching during 
the 1934 Fair as during the previous 
summer, hundreds of Kiwanians and 
their families and friends received the 
same expert information and hotel and 
housing service, without cost. Infor- 
mation was cheerfully furnished to all 
inquirers, regardless of their affiliation. 
Many times members of the Chicago 
clubs were called upon to furnish au- 
tomobiles to meet trains for the pur- 
pose of transporting crippled children, 


The Los Angeles Family Tree 


groups of under-privileged children, or 
groups of boys and girls whose parents 
were members of Kiwanis clubs, and 
escort them to their places of abode 
and perhaps take them on trips over 
the city and to the World’s Fair. 

Wheel chairs were borrowed from 
Chicago’s Park System, Board of Edu- 
cation and hospitals for the conven- 
ience of crippled children who were 
brought to Chicago by other clubs. 

An amusing but serious incident il- 
lustrating the splendid codperation of 
the Chicago clubs took place when a 
group of crippled children sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, were brought to Chicago. Presi- 
dent Fowler of the South Central club 
sent out a call for automobiles to the 
Chicago clubs, and so many automo- 
biles arrived at the Union Depot early 
that morning to transport the children 
that each child had a special automo- 
bile all to himself. 

The officials of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee St. Paul Railroad and many other 
railroad officials codperated by having 
extra attendants at their depots to 
help unload the crippled children from 
the trains and get them back on the 
trains at the time of their departure 
from Chicago. In many cases, high 
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officials of the railroads were on hand 
personally to assist and give instruc- 
tions for the safe handling of the 
crippled youngsters. 

Hundreds of letters of thanks and 
testimonials of appreciation have been 
received from Kiwanians and members 
of their families from all parts of the 
United States and Canada who re- 
ceived the benefits of the Chicago Ki- 
wanis Hall of Welcome, and all those 
who gave so unstintingly of their time 
and effort to make it a success feel 
amply repaid for their service. 


® President Carrington 
Addresses Des Moines, lowa, 


Kiwanis Club by Phone 


International President William J. 
Carrington addressed the Des Moines 
Kiwanis club at one of its regular 
meetings recently, his voice being car- 
ried over long-distance telephone and 
loud speaker. A call was placed for 
President Carrington at Atlantic City, 
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Children and staff iiheibees of ae’ “Health aT ‘ee cubeculer and ami children 

operated by the Kiwanis Club of Newark, Ohio. This camp, which has the splendid record of ten 

successful years, open for ten weeks each summer, has on its staff a nurse, a dietitian, with an 

assistant, an athletic director, and a handy man. Three doctors do all the examinations and boss 

the running of the camp. The chairman is a Scotchman, who has real business ability, the camp 

having been run for $1900 each of the last two years. This Newark club says that an activity 
that finally operates itself is not an activity. 
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| Lexington, Virginia—The club con- 
| ducted a charity bazaar for four after- 
noons and evenings. Net profits were 
nearly $500 and attendance by club 
members was 100 per cent. Proceeds 
were turned over to the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. This second 
annual affair was supported by adver- 
tisers and the public, so that there was 
a gain of more than $100 over last 
year’s Bazaar. Besides music and other 
enjoyable entertainment, one of the 
features was the walking of a crippled 
child whose cure was effected with 
funds derived from the 1933 Bazaar. 
With this year’s proceeds the club has 
already made arrangements for the 








A party of fifty scouw, sponsored by Kiwanians of the San Benito, Texas, club, had a glorious five- 
day tour into Mexico recently, traveling in a large Valley Box and Crate Factory truck loaned them 
through the courtesy of Asa Agar. Past President John O. Prentiss (in foreground), scoutmaster of 


hospitalization of another crippled 
child and for several other worthy 


the troop, had charge of the excursion. He is recognized as one of the leading scoutmasters in cases. 
the Rio Grande Valley and never lets legal work interfere with his boys’ work. 


New Jersey, and when some minutes 
later it was completed, the President’s 
voice was clearly audible. 

Arthur C. McGill, president of the 
Des Moines club, asked President Car- 
rington what progress was being made 
in the effort to secure an increase in 
membership throughout Kiwanis, to 
which he replied that 16 new clubs had 
been built from July 1, 1933 to July 
1, 1984, and that during that time 
there had been a gain of 4,703 mem- 
bers. 

President Carrington was very com- 
plimentary of the service of Virgil 
Nutt, who organized and managed the 
unique pian for increasing the mem- 
bership of the Des Moines club last 
year, and said that many clubs in In- 
ternational are now using the same 
plan and showing substantial results. 

The members of the Des Moines club 
had a great thrill in hearing the voice 
of the International President at their 
meeting while he was seated in his 
office in Atlantic City. 








International Good Will Week was observed by the Bloomington, Illinois, club with «a meeting 
attended by more than 100 business and professional leaders including a large representation of 
the Bloomington-Normal Ministerial Association. Amicable relations between the United States and 
were cited as an example of neighborliness through lack of armaments. The Rev. C. H. 

Young of the Grace Methodist Episcopal church gave the address. 
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Riverdale, Toronto—Recent activi- 
ties of Riverdale Kiwanians have in- 
cluded the sponsoring of a camp at 
Orillia, where a number of local boys 
spent a two weeks’ vacation, the 
distribution of clothing of all sorts 
to needy families in the community, 
and work in connection with the East 
York Community Gardens which are 
under the direction of the club. The 
value of the produce from these 
gardens is estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000. 


New Liskeard, Ontario — Members 
of this club are greatly interested in 
needy children. They supply glasses, 
distribute milk to the undernourished, 
and one blind child was_ recently 
placed in a School for the Blind. 


Martinsville, Virginia — Vocational 
guidance work is stressed in this club, 
with splendid results. The Vocational 
Guidance Committee recently asked 
the students of the local high school 
to submit essays on the question, ‘In 
What Ways Can the Kiwanis Club Best 
Assist the Boys and Girls of Martins- 
ville in the Phase of Vocational Guid- 
ance?” Quite a number of very inter- 
esting essays were submitted and the 
judges selected that of Carolyn Pan- 
nill, age 13, daughter of Kiwanian 
William Pannill, as the best. Carolyn 
read her essay at one of the regular 
meetings of the club. 


Hobart, Oklahoma — During the 
water shortage this summer when Ho- 
bart was without pure drinking water, 
the club ran a truck from Lone Wolf 
to Hobart to supply the poor with fit 
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“The object o1 the game ts to pretend these cotton snowballs are real and that they will make you 
cool,” expiained the battlers in this snowball fight, as the perspiration streamed down their faces. 


The participants—members of the North Side Cincinnati, Ohio, club; the occasi 





their Indep 


ence Day celebration. 


water to drink. This was continued 
until it rained again, a period of over 
three months. 


have been active in leadership, not 
only on behalf of the under-privi- 
leged children, but in arranging the 











The "Kiwanis Club of Fort Dodge, lowa, entertained 24 representative nomial 4 of ‘the 4-H Boys 
e fathers, and several distinguished guests, members 


Club of Webster County, Iowa, a few of 








of the County Board. Herbert Plombeck of the Extension Department of Iowa State College at 


Ames gave the 


Oak Park, Illinois—This club has 
been doing some splendid work in 
connection with boy scouts and the 
children of Hephzibah Orphanage. 
President Walter James, Fred F. Lit- 
singer and Secretary John Bierma 
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The happy expressions of the youngsters is proof enough that Dill’s Circus with Tom Mix was a 

real treat for them. Kiwanians of Findlay, Ohio, acted as hosts to this group of under-privileged 

children, whose names were furnished by Paul Capell, Judge of the Probate Court, and Oscar 

Klotz, through the aid of news boys. Members of the club who furnished transportation are seen 

with their young friends. The club says en Nat Marcus should be given credit for the 
ie idea. 


principal address. 


program for the presentation of the 
charter to the new Grand-Harlem 
club, and the club’s annual picnic. 





Canoga Park-Reseda—California— 
Arbor Day was observed by planting 
in the townsite, in coéperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations, over 100 trees. The 
Japanese Consulate planted 17 im- 
ported cherry trees in the high school 
grounds, where an outdoor program 
of Japanese dances and local num- 
bers was impressively staged. 


Moundsville, West Virginia—Kiwan- 
ians of this club staged a musical 
comedy, ‘‘Loose Change,” one of the 
John B. Rogers productions, the profits 
of which were used to buy instruments 
and uniforms for the Moundsville High 
School Band. A profit of about $250 
was realized and the club built up an 
immense amount of good will. 


Selma, Alabama—This club spon- 
sored the appearance of Tilden, Vines, 
Gledhill and Chapin in a tennis match 
and cleared a small amount for under- 
privileged child work. 

Selma Kiwanians recently secured 
the State Commissioner of Game and 
Fisheries as a speaker, who enthusi- 
astically endorsed the club’s program 
on forest, game and fish conservation 
and urged the club to spread its sug- 
gested program through the district. 
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Fads and Frills in the High School 


In this article Kiwanian Harnly 
states that unless the difference in 
the cost of instruction in various 
subjects is considerable, those sub- 
jects should be retained which will 
give children the best preparation 
to meet present-day problems. 


school are costing the taxpayers 

a lot of money each year. If you 
would discontinue them, it would help 
in reducing taxes,” said a business 
man recently. 

When I asked him how he expected 
to save money by discontinuing the 
frills, he looked at me in astonishment. 
“Discontinue those classes, fire the 
teachers, and save their salaries and 
the supplies consumed,” was the an- 
swer. 

“What would you do with these chil- 
drex after you take them from these 
classes? Each pupil normally carries 
four regular school subjects during 
each year. If we stop teaching music, 
art, homemaking, physical education, 
or any other subject which the pupil 
takes to secure his credits for gradu- 
ation, he must choose some other sub- 
ject in its place. What difference 
does it make to the taxpayer whether 
a teacher instructs 30 pupils in music 
or in Latin? Teachers for either can 
be hired for about the same salary.” 

Most Kiwanians know that for the 
under-privileged children and _ those 
whose interests are not directed 
strongly toward the professions, the 
so-called fads and frills give much 
more worthwhile preparation for the 
things which they will do after leaving 
school. But a general impression per- 
sists in most communities and among 
many well informed people that this 
type of work is very expensive, that 
it is responsible for much of our in- 
crease in school expenditures, and that 
its elimination would result in mate- 
rial tax savings. 

If Kiwanians are urged to assist in 
eliminating these subjects from their 
high schools, they should check care- 
fully along the lines indicated below. 
They should investigate increases in 
enrollment in the high school and de- 
termine the number of rooms and 


“T'« fads and frills in your high 


By PAUL W. HARNLY 


Principal, The Senior High School, Grand Island, 
Nebraska, Member, Grand Island Kiwanis Club 


teachers required to care for them. 
Then the size of classes, and number 
of children who failed in frill and non- 
frill classes should be ascertained to 
see which type of work is really the 
more expensive. 

The expense necessary to care for 
the great increase in high school en- 
rollment is frequently confused with 
money expended for newer courses. 
This whole problem is well illustrated 
in our own city. In 1907, a beautiful 
new high school building with a ca- 
pacity of 250 pupils was erected, but 
by 1924 it was attempting to house 
600 pupils. A new building planned 
to accommodate 950 pupils in grades 
10-11-12 was entered in 1925 and last 
year 925 pupils were enrolled in this 
new building. This one community 
has invested at least a half million 
dollars in new buildings, has purchased 
equipment and supplies for these, and 
has employed some 30 teachers which 
were not needed in 1920. Most of 
this expenditure would have been re- 
quired whether these 925 new pupils 
were taught non frills or frills. 


Eliminate Low Attendance Classes 
Assuming that the pupils now en- 
rolled in high schools must be con- 
tinued in school and taught something, 
it is interesting to note what would 
happen if music, art, physical educa- 
tion, shop work, sewing, and similar 
subjects were discontinued. Many of 
these enroll much larger groups of 
pupils than do the traditional aca- 
demic classes, which are not criticized; 
for example, it is not unusual to have 
a band of 50 pieces directed by one 
teacher, physical education classes con- 
taining from 30 to 60; while art, home 
economics, and most shop classes can 
be conducted efficiently with 30 pu- 
pils. On the other hand, a registra- 
tion of more than 30, which is taken 
as a matter of course in glee club, 
band, or physical education, is looked 
upon as an extraordinary procedure 
in mathematics, foreign language or 
similar subjects, and one to be re- 
served only for emergencies. If 
saving in cost is the only objective, 
all classes registering fewer than a 
certain minimum, should be _ elim- 
inated, and this should be done whether 
the class is a frill or a “good old sub- 
ject” with the prestige of hoary age. 


The action should be based upon ac- 
tual registration figures. 

Many schools are reported to be 
closing their shops and similar de- 
partments in which the investment 
for equipment has already been made, 
but schools now crowded for space 
will not find this to be economy. 

It is true that the cost for equip- 
ment and_ supplies is somewhat 
higher in some of the frill classes, 
although this is not true in all of 
them. Very little equipment is 
needed in music, art, clothing, or 
physical education. A teacher lead- 
ing a glee club of forty pupils re- 
quires only a piano and a little mu- 
sic. It is customary in most schools 
for the children to furnish all porta- 
ble band and orchestra instruments. 
Pupils in clothing classes _ usually 
purchase the materials consumed be- 
cause they are for their personal 
use. Physical education can _ be 
taught in a gymnasium with no other 
apparatus than a few mats and balls. 
These subjects compare very favor- 
ably in cost with English, foreign 
language, history, and mathematics. 
The cost of equipping the ordinary 
woodworking shop, typewriting room, 


or cooking laboratory, compares 
favorably with that of equipping 
laboratories in physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Charges of increased 


expenditures and extravagance in these 
departments should be carefully inves- 
tigated, and if found to be greater, 
should be considered with the number 
of pupils taught by each teacher and 
the amount of failure. 

Failure is much less frequent in 
the newer subjects and has an im- 
portant bearing on the problem of 


school costs. Every time a _ pupil 
fails in a subject, he must repeat 
it or substitute some other. In 


either case, it costs the taxpayer 
double for him to secure credit in the 
one subject. Any high school ad- 
ministrator will tell you that the 


largest number of failures is in 
foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science, with those in history and 
English not far behind. It is not 
unusual to hear of 20 or 25 per 
cent failures in Latin. A _ recently 
published example showed 50 per 


cent failure in beginning algebra and 
65 per cent in advanced algebra. 
(Turn to page 522) 
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Kiwanis Business Ethics Challenge 


decade, we find that the Inter- 
national Committee on Business 

Standards inadvertently got over into 
the field of business methods rather 
than business standards. They thought 
of efficiency methods instead of ethical 
practices and honest principles. 

However, in 1927, the International 
Committee on Business Standards 
drew up a statement of Kiwanis Busi- 
ness Standards, excerpts from which 
have now been fashioned into a code. 
As a result of the efforts of club Com- 
mittees on Business Standards and the 
hearty codperation of members, this 
code has been subscribed to by one 
hundred per cent of the membership 
of many clubs, including my own. 

This statement of Business Stand- 
ards represents months of work by 
experts and careful discussion by the 
International committee. Question- 
naires were sent to all Kiwanis clubs 
and criticisms and suggestions were 
obtained from prominent business and 
professional men all over the country 
during its preparation. 


Written After Much Study 


This statement, or code of ethics, 
was written with infinite care, and as 
a statement of ideals in the field of 
business, we believe it is without equal 
in expression, in principle and in 
thought. Notwithstanding the fact that 
it was written seven years ago, it 
stands unsullied and unscathed. It is 
the standard of business ethics by 
which all Kiwanians worthy of the 
name are to be measured. 

The rules governing business are be- 
ing rewritten, with the result that co- 
Operation among business men in the 
economic field is now possible through 
the adoption of compulsory codes of 
fair practices, promulgated by and 
under the sanction and the authority 
of the Government of the United 
States. 

This new situation in business brings 
to every individual Kiwanian today, 
throughout the United States in par- 
ticular, an opportunity which must be 
grasped if Kiwanis is to fulfill its 
lofty purpose in bringing business, 
whether commercial, professional or 
political, to a higher standard of be- 
havior and improved ethics. 

If fair play, codéperation in busi- 


| sccate, back to a previous 





This was an address the author delivered before 
a recent mecting of the Los Angeles club. 


By FRANCIS M. LEAKE 


Chairman Committee on Business Standards 


ness and the many other benefits set 
forth in the statement of Kiwanis 
Business Standards are to prevail, we 
must necessarily add to those compul- 
sory forces, individual and group loy- 
alty to the ideals of the highest citi- 
zenship and service to humanity. 

Of course, we do not boast that Ki- 
wanis has a monopoly on idealism. It 
has been a common heritage of all 
Americans to fight for, and if neces- 
sary, to die for their ideals, but un- 
fortunately, the struggle for wealth, 
false pride, ambition for power and 
prestige as expressed in the past dec- 
ade, in fact, our very greatness as a 
nation in material things, have divert- 
ed our attention from true idealism 
and fundamental honesty. 


Impetus From Personalization 


It is a recognized fact that destruc- 
tive practices have crept into many 
lines of business. 

Kiwanis has builded its organization 
on quite a different foundation. Our 
aim as Kiwanians has been “to give 
primacy to spiritual rather than to 
material things.”’ 

The answer to the question as to 
whether we have succeeded in carry- 
ing into practice in our own business 
relations the highest ideals of our or- 
ganization, lies in our consciences. 

Kiwanis, as a forceful agency in the 
field of fair play, ethical practices and 
honest principles, is striving for at- 
tainment. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to measure accurately the possibilities 
and gage the potentialities of Kiwanis 
as a constructive force in improving 
business standards. 

A great impetus will be given this 
movement after every member has ac- 
quainted himself with the text of the 
code and has actually subscribed to it 
personally, thereby giving visible evi- 
dence of the “personalization” of this 
objective. But that is not enough. All 
true Kiwanians should, individually 
and collectively, strive to extend the 
Kiwanis sphere of influence beyond 
his own immediate environment. 
There are opportunities to study, in- 
terpret and help enforce existing 
codes. 

Until this year, we had only our 
own idealistic code and those of simi- 
lar organizations upon which to pred- 
icate our activities. Today there are 
many codes actually in force or in 
process of preparation. They are prac- 
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tical codes and afford opportunities 
for individual as well as collective 
effort to benefit business, whether com- 
mercial or professional, and, at the 
same time, purify and stimulate the 
body politic. 

Kiwanis should muster its formid- 
able forces against the sordid evils of 
depression and other loathsome agen- 
cies which have arrayed themselves 
against the wholesome and legitimate 
business. 

Many insidious practices have been 
pyramided year after year, and it is 
only through eternal vigilance and 
concerted efforts that they can be 
stamped out. 

Kiwanians! This is the challenge 
that comes to us today: The Chiseler 
and the Racketeer must go; the Para- 
site must perish; the Tax-eater must 
starve; the False Advertiser and his 
deceptive practices in all their ramifi- 
cations must be :liminated. Our finan- 
cial institutions must be protected and 
preserved. Trusts must cease to be 
‘‘mis-trusts.” Our pledge and obliga- 
tion must be kept inviolate. Our gov- 
ernmental civic bodies must be made 
immune to destructive and demoraliz- 
ing influences of greed and graft. 
Juvenile slavery shall never again 
exist. Child labor is abolished. The 
sanctity of the home and the family 
circle must remain a sacred tryst. Jus- 
tice must prevail. 


Plenty of Reason for Activity 


I fancy the question arises in some 
of your minds as to just what is a 
tax-eater. The term tax-eater as ap- 
plied here refers to any individual or 
group of individuals, public officials or 
office holders who have within their 
power the authority to appropriate 
and expend public funds, whether 
raised by taxation or otherwise, and 
do so without any just regard of the 
amount expended or value received. A 
tax-eater is a public servant who dis- 
sipates public funds, unscrupulously 
and extravagantly, and through favori- 
tism or some other nefarious practice 
hopes to receive in return some unfair 
individual advantage or dishonest per- 
sonal gain. 

Do we believe that time and all its 
healing processes will ever erase that 
ignominious scar which appears on the 
face of Mother Earth in the vicinity 

(Turn to page 522) 
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Glendale, California, is \Winner in Silver Division 
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Oct. 6 93 88 

13 94 85 

20 94 88 

27 94 90 93.60% 
Nov. 3 94 90 

10 95 89 

17 95 91 

24 95 87 94.20% 
Dec. 1 96 85 

~ 96 85 

14 96 90 

22 96 88 

29 96 87 90.63 % 
Average for year 1933...... 93.36% 
Attendance Contest— 

Pueeee: (Sok vce ks ve ve RSs 95.89 % 


February 25 to April 28. 


Ill. PROGRAMS 


Jan. 6—Inaugural banquet, Osgood 
Hardy, Past Lieutenant Governor, Di- 
vision III., installing officer. Special 
music by the Glendale Chorus. 

Jan. 13—Directors’ Day. An actual 
Directors’ Meeting conducted for the 
education of all club members. Outline 
of the year’s work presented. 

Jan. 20—Kiwanis Anniversary 
Week. Speaker, Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, 
Lieutenant Governor of Division I.; 
“Kiwanis.”’ Program in charge of Ki- 
wanis Education Committee. Brief 
memorial service for Sam Kinch. 

Jan. 27—Boys’ Work Committee. 
Brief messages from Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Laraway, Mr. Kelley, and Mr. De- 
Grotte, superintendents respectively of 
McKinley Home, Strickland Home, 
Y.M.C.A., and Boy Scouts. 

Feb. 38—Inter-Club Meeting in 
charge of the Hollywood club. Ira L. 
Thomason, president of the Hollywood 
club, “Taxation.’’ Music by the Holly- 
wood club. 

Feb. 10—Publicity Committee. Short 
eulogy on Abraham Lincoln. Pep meet- 
ing preparatory to International Con- 
vention, presented by Frank Fox, 
Lieutenant Governor of Division III. 

Feb. 17—Program Committee. 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore, past presi- 
dent of San Antonio Kiwanis club, 
subject—“The Aristocracy of Serv- 
ice.” Special music by the Glendale 
Fire Department Quartet. Discussion 
of candidates for City Council. 

Feb. 24—Public Affairs Committee. 
Speaker, Assemblyman C. Don Field 
on “Pending Legislation.” Five-minute 
talk by our member, James P. Beasom 
on “George Washington.” 

Mar. 83—Ladies’ Day. Entertainment 
Committee. Speaker, Dr. Fuller Swift; 
subject “Old Ironsides.” Glendale High 
School furnished the music. 

Mar. 10—Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. Held at the Glendale 
Y.M.C.A. Speaker, “Blind” Tom But- 
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ler, on “Finding That Which You Do 
Not See.” Activities of the Y.M.C.A. 
briefly explained. 

Mar. 17—Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee. Speaker, Charles B. Moore, 
subject, ‘“‘Vocational Guidance.” 

Mar. 24—Business Standards Com- 
mittee. Craft talks by our members, 
Harper, Hathaway, Ruple. Special 
music by our own accompanist Her- 
bert, Henning. 

Mar. 31—Attendance Committee. 
Visitation by the Flying Squadron of 
the Los Angeles Kiwanis club, under 
the leadership of Louis Lombardi. 
Speaker, O. G. Lawton, “The Coming 
International Convention.” 

Apr. 7—Past Presidents’ Day. 
Speaker H. Landon Morris, ‘‘World’s 
Fairs and Expositions.”’ Short talk by 
Elmer Worthy of the Public Affairs 
Committee on the Candidates of 
Municipal Election. 

Apr. 14—-Ladies’ Day. Easter pro- 
gram in charge of Music Committee. 
Speaker, Rev. R. P. “Bob” Shuler, 
“The Militant Pastor.” Easter music 
by the Glendale Chorus and guest 
artist. 

Apr. 21—Public Affairs Committee. 
Actual debate by Glendale Junior Col- 
lege Debate Teams on the subject, 
“Cancellation of War Debts.” Elec- 
tion of delegates to the Kiwanis In- 
ternational Convention. 

Apr. 28—Charter Day. Speaker, Dr. 
Paul Perigord, “International Rela- 
tions.” Program in charge of past 
presidents. Brief reminiscence by our 
first president, Lyman Clark. Former 
song leaders of the club handled the 
music. 

May 5—TInternational Boys’ Week. 
Program in charge of Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee. The boys of 
the Hoover High School service club 
put on the entire meeting including 
music. 

May 12—Meeting in the basement 
of the Y.M.C.A. Meeting in charge 
of the “Pickle’’ Committee. The regu- 
lar 65 cents was charged for lunch- 
eon, furnished by the club members. 
The profits were turned over as Glen- 
dale’s contribution to the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association fund. Speaker, 
Frank Boaz, “California Fishing Game 
Commission.” 

May 19—Kiwanis Education Com- 
mittee. Speaker, Past District Gover- 
nor, Charles E. “Pat’’ Millikan, ‘The 
Coming International Convention.” 
Kenneth Barager delivered a four- 
minute speech which won for him the 
Kiwanis Forum Prize at the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District Convention 
last year. 

May 26—The Eagle Rock Kiwanis 
club put on the meeting. Speaker, 





Charles F. Lindsley, “Friendship.” 
“The Book of Friendship’ was de- 
livered to the Glendale club by the 
Eagle Rock club, to be later delivered 
by us to the Highland Park club. Citi- 
zenship Week was celebrated by a 
five-minute address from Owen C. 
Emery, “The Privileges of Citizen- 
ship.” 

June 2—Public Affairs Committee. 
Speaker, C. Don Field, “Legislation 
Past and Pending’’—and a discussion 
of issues to be voted upon at the com- 
ing Special Election. 

June 9—Spontaneous program. 
Sunny Jim Hardy of Eagle Rock Ki- 
wanis club, “Earthquakes and Mirth- 
quakes.”’ 

June 16—Public Affairs Committee. 
Each member of the committee dis- 
cussed one or more of the items to 
be voted on at the coming special 
election. 

June 23—International Officer’s 
Day. Visitors included: Carl E. Endi- 
cott, President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional; William O. Harris, Immediate 
Past International President; Fred. 
C. W. Parker; Walter R. Weiser; 
H. G. Hatfield; Andrew Whyte, Joshua 
L. Johns; A. Copeland Callen; (all 
international officers); and the fol- 
lowing district governors: F. Trafford 
Taylor; Clark Clement; and many 
lieutenant governors. Impromptu pro- 
gram. 

June 30—Honorable W. E. Evans 
spoke on “Emergency Legislation’’. 

July 7—Convention reports. Divided 
into Reception and Host Club, Trans- 
portation, General Impressions, Offi- 
cers, Music, Ladies, and Entertain- 
ment. 

July 14—Rev. Harry O. Anderson 
spoke on “The Spirit of America.” 

July 21—Harold Ambrosch pre- 
sented a moving picture lecture on 
“Seenes through the Lake Tahoe 
Country.” 

July 28—J. A. Benell, “National 
Industrial Recovery Act.” 

Aug. 4—Inter-Club Relations Com- 
mittee. Representatives attended from 
all the clubs in Division III. District 
Governor Clark Clement spoke on 
“Kiwanis and Good Government.” 

Aug. 11—Program Committee. Our 
own Dr. R. Dudley Emery spoke on 
“Glendale Water Supply.” A humor- 
ous program involving every member 
of the club. 

Aug. 18—Honorable W. E. Evans 
spoke on “General Federal Legisla- 
tion.” 

Aug. 25—N.R.A. Program. Owen C. 
Emery, speaker. “Community’s Re- 
sponsibility in the N.R.A. Program.” 
Special music by the Glendale Fire- 
men’s Quartet. 
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Sept. 1—Dr. Roy L. Smith, Los 
Angeles Kiwanian, spoke on, “A Page 
from My Passport.” 

Sept. 8—Annual Picnic—Brookside 
Park. At the conclusion the club 
visited a showing of the 2,000,000 
volt X-ray tube at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. Its use in can- 
cer cases was explained by Dr. Clyde 
K. Emery. 

Sept. 15—San Francisco club fur- 
nished the speaker under inter-club 
relations sponsorship. Lester Ready, 
speaker. Subject, “San Francisco Bay 
Bridge.” 

Sept. 22—Constitution Week and 
Forum Contest. Kiwanian Brennan 
delivered talk on the Constitution. 
Five Kiwanians participated in Forum 
Contest, “Kiwanis and its Relation to 
National Policy.” Won by Dr. George 
B. Kryder. 

Sept. 29—House Committee. “All 
Fun” Program furnished by our own 
members. 

Oct. 6—Dr. Cecil L. Cheverton 
spoke on, “‘Why Should the Commu- 
nity go to Church.” 

Oct. 13—Election Day. Three spe- 
cial craft talks interspersed between 
balloting. 

Oct. 20—Ralph W. Swagler, Bur- 
bank Kiwanian, spoke on “New Lights 
for Old”. Sponsorship of Inter-Club 
Relations Committee. 

Oct. 27—Navy Day. Schuyler Mills, 
Commander of U.S.S. Colorado; “The 
Significance of the United States 
Navy”. Introduced by Congressman 
Evans. Representatives from all Glen- 
dale civic organizations attended. 

Nov. 3—Gifford Gordon spoke on 
“America and Her Critics.” 

Nov. 10—Armistice Day. American 
Legion put on the program. Judge 
Marshall F. McComb gave a patriotic 
address. Special music furnished by 
the American Legion. Roll of 27 Glen- 
dale Kiwanians, who served in the 
World War, was called. 

Nov. 17—District convention re- 
ports. Trade talk by Roscoe Burns. 
Report of tour of schools during edu- 
cation week. 

Nov. 24—Kiwanis Family Party 
Night. N.R.A. stunt program and en- 
tertainment. 

Dec. 1—Dr. A. M. Skeffington, ‘‘The 
Visually Under-Privileged’”. Joe Stur- 
devant, Glendale Junior College stu- 
dent, spoke on National Health Con- 
test. 

Dec. 8—Boys’ Work Committee. 
Stunts put on by the boys from 
Strickland and McKinley Homes. Or- 
chestra from Eleanor J. Toll school. 
Scout Master of the Kiwanis Scout 
troop told of growth of the troop 
from four to 20 during the year. 

Dec. 14—Joint meeting with Ro- 
tary. Kiwanian James Brougher spoke 
on, “Heads I Win, Tails You Lose’’. 
Special music by the Glendale Chorus. 

Dec. 22—Music Committee. Christ- 
mas program. Kiwanian Glenn Phillips 


spoke on “Christmas’’. Special Christ- 
mas music. 

Dec. 29—“All Fun” Program. The 
burying of the old president—Hail! to 
the New! 


IV. COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


A. COMMITTEES 


Directors’ meetings have been held 
regularly bi-monthly on the first Wed- 
nesday evening, and at 11:30 on each 
third Friday. They have been well at- 
tended and all policy matters and 
committee reports have been given 
thorough consideration. Special meet- 
ings of the board have been called 
from time to time as required. 

Glendale club has 22 active com- 
mittees. Each committee had charge 
of at least one program during the 
year, with two exceptions. Committees 
met as often as their work required. 

Agriculture Committee: The work 
of this committee is reported in I-C. 

Attendance Committee: All absen- 
tees were called for make-ups. The 
fine result is shown in II. The proper 
committee was notified where sickness 
was discovered to be the cause of 
absence. 

Business Standards: Furnished 
eight craft talks for the regular Ki- 
wanis meetings. Codperated with the 
Chamber of Commerce in maintaining 
the high standards of business rela- 
tions set up by Kiwanis International. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Work and Under- 
Privileged Child Committee: The work 
of this committee is recorded in 
I-A, I-E, and I-F. 

Bulletin Committee: Weekly letters 
with editorials and news items have 
been published and mailed a day in 
advance of each meeting. The editor- 
ial of July 7 on “Business Standards” 
was republished in the December issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Classification Committee: Acted 
upon 16 applications for membership; 
four denied and 12 open classifica- 
tions were passed. Reclassified seven 
club members. 

Entertainment Committee: Enter- 
tainment features have been fur- 
nished for the club program preceding 
the main talk. 

Finance Committee: This commit- 
tee has prepared the budget for the 
year and audited the books twice. The 
year was closed with a cash balance 
of $450.95. Approved all modifications 
of budget items. 

Good Will and Grievance Commit- 
tee: Flowers were sent to and per- 
sonal calls were made on each sick 
member. The committee codperated in 
salvaging those who threatened to 
withdraw from the club. 

House Committee: Arrangement 
made for all meetings. Special decora- 
tions on Ladies’ Day. Secured reduc- 
tion in luncheon from 65 to 50 cents. 
Arranged to have door of the meet- 
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ing place enlarged so as to make 
grand piano available for club music. 
New arrangements of tables so as to 
facilitate service. Reconditioned flag 
and club banner. Arranged birthday 
table each month for those having 
birthdays during preceding month. 

Inter-Club Relations Committee: 
The activities of this committee are 
reported under V. 

Kiwanis Education Committee: This 
committee sponsored the Forum Con- 
test with five speakers. It had charge 
of the club meeting which explained 
the part of Kiwanis International in 
a convention. Each new member was 
inducted into the club by a member 
of the committee. A training school 
in Kiwanis ideals and objectives is 
maintained for new members. 

Laws and Regulations: Prepared 
and directed the adoption of amend- 
ments to the by-laws, eliminating dis- 
trict trustee. Passed on questions of 
interpretation of the by-laws. 

Membership Committee: A _ secret 
committee actively investigating and 
passing upon the qualifications of ap- 
proximately 20 men _ proposed for 
membership. 

Music Committee: Furnished song 
leader and accompanist for all func- 
tions. In excess of five minutes to 
each club meeting was devoted to 
club singing. Special music was fur- 
nished at approximately 75 per cent 
of the meetings in addition to the 
club singing. This committee super- 
vised the activities -of the Glendale 
Kiwanis Chorus. The chorus of 22 
voices made approximately 25 appear- 
ances at Kiwanis and civic functions, 
other than at the Glendale club. 
Raised $262.50 at a concert to pay 
for uniforms and start fund to take 
the chorus to Toronto at the Interna- 
tional Convention. Organized a violin 
trio which has made three appear- 
ances. Furnished 22 voices for the 
great male chorus that sang at All 
Kiwanis Night during the recent con- 
vention. Meetings held at least once 
a month with all members present. 
Put on two special meetings for the 
club, Easter and Christmas. Furnished 
special music for over ten inter-club 
meetings away from home. 

Publicity Committee: Secured pub- 
licity on all luncheon meetings, both 
before and after, amounting to ap- 
proximately 760 column inches for the 
year 1933. Furnished new Kiwanis 
sign posts at entrances to the city and 
repainted and repaired the old. Pub- 
licized the Glendale Kiwanis Chorus on 
a national scale. 

Public Affairs Committee: Prior to 
each election this committee pre- 
sented the pros and cons of all issues 
to be voted on, and a statement con- 
cerning each candidate for office. 

Program Committee: Program Com- 
mittee in addition to sponsoring di- 
rectly several programs, assigned to 
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Critical Period of Democracy and Capitalism 
(From page 484) 


From this time on it became more 
profitable to the insiders to rob a com- 
pany than to operate it efficiently. 

The slogan of financial capitalism 
came to be: launch an enterprise when 
enough suckers can be found to gob- 
ble up the paper and water; build ex- 
pensively in order to make profits for 
affiliated construction companies; run 
in an extravagant and incompetent 
fashion in order to make a receiver- 
ship inevitable; then go into receiver- 
ship, get a friendly judge and steal 
the whole enterprise, leaving the 
original suckers (the investors) hold- 
ing the bag. 

That this sharp indictment of finan- 
cial capitalism is no exaggeration is 
admitted by foremost corporation law- 
yers of our generation. 

Capitalism can only operate effec- 
tively when a sufficient quantity of 
goods can be sold at a reasonable 
profit. But such sales are possible only 
when there is a wide diffusion of ade- 
quate purchasing power on the part of 
American salaried classes, wage-earn- 
ers and farmers. 


Purchasing Power Not 
Assured Under Old System 


Such purchasing power was not as- 
sured under the old system. In 1928, 
our most prosperous year, an excess 
of about $17,000,000,000 worth of 
goods were turned out over and be- 
yond what could be absorbed in the 
domestic market provided by the above 
classes. 

The value of manufactured goods 
produced in 1929 was $10,000,000,000 
greater than in 1923, but wage pay- 
ments had increased in those six years 
by only $600,000,000 while the farm- 
ers’ income was less in 1929 than it 
had been in 1923. There is the story 
of the depression in a nutshell. 

Added to these basic weaknesses and 
defects was the fact of industrial an- 
archy resulting in planters’ production 
far in excess of purchasing power, 
though not in excess of consumptive 
needs in most cases; a staggering total 
debt burden of $238,000,000,000, 
equal to our present national wealth; 
a crime bill running to at least $15,- 
000,000,000 annually; and a budget in 
which at least 75 per cent of all ex- 
penditures go to pay for the cost of 
wars, past, present, and future, leaving 
precious little margin to support any 
civilized causes and measures. 

A system carrying such an appalling 
freight of imbecilities and illogicalities 
was certainly a challenge to the in- 
genuity and imagination of any type 
of political system. 

Fascism and Communism are the 
two alternatives which are currently 
suggested as substitutes for democ- 
racy, but we may doubt that either 


is the final solution of the problem. 

Democracy, as earlier understood, is 
certainly doomed, but this need give 
rise to no consternation. James Bryce 
once said that the chief thing which 
one can say in defense of old-style 
democracy is that all other forms of 
government are worse, but he had ref- 
erence to earlier types of government. 


Desirable Reforms 

We do not know what the future can 
produce as a result of a juncture of 
superior knowledge and longer expe- 
rience. Probably the most desirable im- 
mediate reforms are a weighted suf- 
frage, based upon the results of intel- 
ligence tests given to the whole popu- 
lation, the requirement of scientific 
and professional training for all can- 
didates for any political office, the ex- 
tension of the civil service system to 
the legislative and judicial branches 
of the government, and the introduc- 
tion of a combination of proportional 
and vocational representation. 

The Roosevelt Administration, the 
“Brain Trust” and the “New Deal’ of- 
fer at this stage of the game the only 
practical hope of saving a semblance 
of either democracy or capitalism from 
the wreckage inherited from the 
Coolidge-Mellon era. 

If our financial and industrial lead- 
ers have an iota of sense, logical or 
realism, they would see in Mr. Roose- 
velt their fair-haired boy and would 
rally to his program with more loyalty 
than the profiteers rallied about Wood- 
row Wilson in 1917-18. 

The depression is more of a menace 
to democracy and capitalism than 
either Prussianism or the Kaiser. 
Roosevelt is the last chance of capital- 
ism and democracy in the United 
States. If the “New Deal’’ collapses, 
we have the stark realities of Fascism 
and then Communism staring us in the 
face. It is the “New Deal,” castor oil 
or the firing-squad. 


In a Crisis Old Gags and 
Squabbles Are Trivial 

In the face of such a crisis the old 
gags and political squabbles associated 
with the Republican-Democrat back- 
biting appear absurd and trivial in- 
deed. Partisan controversy in this 
country today—at least the Democrat- 
Republican antagonism—is not unlike 
two men angrily debating about a 
heavy dew in the path of the Johns- 
town flood. If the “New Deal’ fails 
there will be neither Democrats nor 
Republicans in 1940, save perhaps in 
scattered local areas. 

Such changes as are necessary to 
save capitalism and democracy may re- 
quire some stretching of the Constitu- 
tion, even a thorough overhauling. But, 
after all, it is more important to save 
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the country than the Constitution. Of 
this Jefferson was all too well aware. 
In words which stand as a perpetual 
rebuke to Constitution-mongers he 
boldly declared: 

“Some men look at constitutions 
with sanctimonious reverence and deem 
them like the Ark of the Covenant, too 
sacred to be touched. They ascribe to 
the men of a preceding age a wisdom 
more than human and suppose that 
what they did was beyond amendment. 

“I am certainly not an advocate for 
frequent and untried changes in laws 
and constitutions. I think moderate im- 
perfections had better be borne with, 
because when once known we accom- 
modate ourselves to them and find 
practical means of correcting their ill 
effects. But I also know that laws and 
institutions must go hand in hand with 
the progress of the human mind. As 
that becomes more developed, more 
enlightened; as new discoveries are 
made, new truths disclosed, and opin- 
ions change with the change of circum- 
stances, institutions must advance also 
and keep pace with the time.” 


Armament Leads to War 


(From page 489) 
getting ready to do it again. I won’t 
lead others to fight for a few men’s 
money.” 

One more word. The Colonel stresses 
the R.O.T.C. Generals, such as Gen- 
eral Summerall, admit that these are 
practically useless for any war train- 
ing. The next war will be fought with 
poison gas and disease germs launched 
upon whole populations. But they do 
turn out propagandists for the War 
Department. They are taught that war 
is some kind of a pink tea, with polo 
ponies and pretty girls to crown them 
Queen of the May. In their so-called 
“citizenship classes” army officers give 
them the same kind of argument that 
Colonel Haseltine gave us in this mag- 
azine, with no one to present the 
other side of the debate. And a new 
voter is made, to vote for more ap- 
propriations for the army! 


A War Party? 

When they have enough voters, we 
will be just where Japan is—ruled by 
a War Party which takes orders from 
no one. 

And that day may be closer than 
we think. Here is the picture this 
year. Congress increases its appropria- 
tions for the army and navy from 
$500,000,000 to $800,000,000 (not in- 
cluding the Vinson Bill for 102 new 
battleships to cost almost one billion, 
and half a billion a year for upkeep) 
—and at the same time Congress re- 
duces the appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of State, the only peace depart- 
ment we have, from $16,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. 

And we are still paying pensions to 
widows of the War of 1812! 
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Effect of Regulation on Industry 
(From page 486) 


difficulties of business management are 
so great, however, that tendencies 
have been in evidence for some years 
past, toward decentralization in indus- 
try, which, if effected, would act as an 
automatic correction of actual and 
prospective abuses. The present trend 
of government toward extensive, inti- 
mate and centralized regulation of 
private enterprise is reversing these 
tendencies, with the prospect that de- 
centralization will be stopped and a 
greater degree of _ centralization 
created than ever before experienced. 
This trend toward regulation carries 
with it the further implications of po- 
litically influenced, bureaucratically 
administered, domination of business 
for objectives other than the produc- 
tion of goods and the rendering of 
services at the lowest practical cost 
to the people as a whole. Serious ineffi- 
ciencies will be fastened upon the en- 
terprise of the country through the 
vast intricacies of such centralized 
domination; through the incompetence 
of the best of men to cope with them 
and through such diversion of industry 
from its proper economic objectives. 

The depression and the causes lead- 
ing up to it created such disparities 
between the prices of products pro- 
duced by different portions of the 
population as to hamper seriously the 
free exchange of goods and services. 
Governmental regulation has not yet 
succeeded in reducing the disparities 
and has shown little prospect of being 
able to do so. 


Existing unemployment is centered 
in the field of durable goods and par- 
ticularly in construction. Recovery in 
this field can be accomplished only 
through a restoration of price parity, 
of confidence in the future, with 
stimulation of forward-looking enter- 
prise and provision of adequate credit 
upon attractive terms. The credit sup- 
ply appears to be available but the 
confidence is lacking and price parity 
is not in evidence. The future ability 
of the durable goods industries to re- 
cover is dependent also upon the con- 
tinued rapid turnover of the country’s 
inventory of durable goods including 
the facilities of living, as well as those 
of industry and commerce. 


Urges Governmental Withdrawal 
Are the abuses, sought to be cor- 
rected by the restrictive regulatory un- 
dertakings initiated in this field in re- 
cent months, of so serious a character 
as to warrant these regulations being 
placed upon industry at this time, even 
though they slow up and possibly pre- 
vent full recovery? This is the ques- 
tion we are facing today and only as 
it is answered correctly will we see a 
restoration of prosperity. I do not be- 
lieve the answer lies in further govern- 
mental penetration into private enter- 
prise, but rather, in the withdrawal of 
government from undue regulation of 
and interference with business, and in 
the freeing and stimulating of the im- 
pulses of the individual to participate 
again in private enterprise in search 
of a profit through the free and un- 
trammeled production of goods. 


Departure From the Constitution 
(From page 487) 


so-called intelligentsia are the worst 
offenders. Small wonder there are 
waste and graft. 

The appointment of boards and 
commissions is a departure from the 
Constitution. They are expensive and 
multiply confusion by doing the work 
which we elect and pay men to do. 
There are literally thousands of such 
commissions. In New Jersey there are 
187 of them. The Wickersham Com- 
mission was going to solve the liquor 
problem. What did it do? It spent a 
half a million dollars and accom- 
plished not one earthly thing. The Wil- 
bur Commission spend three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in investigating the 
eost of medical care. With what re- 
sult? Nothing except the salaries of 
a lot of investigators who were as ac- 
tive as squirrels and who got just as 
far. A group of citizens in my own 
home town recently petitioned Con- 
gress to appoint a commission to in- 


vestigate one of our frozen banks, al- 
ready in the hands of a receiver. What 
is the receiver being paid to do? 

Just before Lincoln started for the 
Ford Theatre on the night of his as- 
sassination, Mr. Ashman, who had pre- 
sided at the convention which had 
nominated Mr. Lincoln, called at the 
White House. He told the President 
that his most prized possession was 
the gavel he used at the convention. 
After a few moments he said, “I am 
interested in a cotton claim. I want 
you to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the matter.” 
Lincoln’s instant answer was, “Ash- 
man, I am done with commissions. 
They are contrivances to cheat the 
government.” Lincoln uttered those 
words an hour before he was shot. His 
experience was ripe; his judgment ma- 
ture and his wisdom full. Would that 
those words of the Great Emancipator 
might emancipate us from expensive 
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and meddlesome commissions which 
are not even mentioned in the Consti- 
tution. 

Another departure is the matter of 
new laws. Fifty thousand of them are 
passed annually in the United States. 
There are so many laws that to obey 
one it is sometimes necessary to break 
another. For years there was a statute 
in New Jersey which provided that 
when two trains met at a crossing 
neither could pass till the other had 
gone safely by. No wonder we need 
so many expensive courts to interpret 
them. In five years 65,000 decisions 
of the higher courts required 631 
large volumes. Whence come this litter 
of laws? Mostly from blocs. Noisy, or- 
ganized minorities blackmail Congress 
into passing extravagant legislation. 
There are at least 500 lobbyists buzz- 
ing about in Washington every day 
Congress is in session. The place wrig- 
gles with them, all trying to worm 
something out of Congress. The Bonus 
Bill was passed for fear of a well- 
organized minority. Kiwanis is unusu- 
ally sympathetic toward the farmer, 
but not the farm bloc. The only bloc 
Kiwanis recognizes is the American 
bloc. We believe that Santa Claus 
should not move his headquarters 
from the North Pole to the District of 
Columbia. 

Once big men walked the halls of 
Congress. Sculptors have filled the Hall 
of Fame with imperishable likenesses 
of these fine, upstanding men. If a 
sculptor were to chisel a congressman 
today the figure would assume this at- 
titude—ear to the ground listening for 
the voice of his constituency. Who is 
to blame? You and I. Let us all go to 
the polls and select big men, states- 
men, and then let us place the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, on them, not 
on commissions. Let us cast out com- 
missions and clean the temple of blocs. 

Government ownership is another 
departure. It deadens the stimulus of 
competition and is expensive. You may 
read and reread the Constitution and 
you will find no reference to govern- 
ment ownership. One of the finest 
things President Roosevelt ever said 
was that the government was not go- 
ing to engage in business. 

The long ballot is a departure from 
the Constitution. The greatest docu- 
ment ever struck off by the brain and 
purpose of man provides that we may 
vote for the president every four 
years. We do not vote for the cabinet 
members or for the Supreme Court. 
That responsibility is solely the presi- 
dent’s. Our state constitutions are sup- 
posed to be modelled after the Fed- 
eral Constitution, but in many states 
we vote for the state auditor, the sec- 
retary of state, the attorney general, 
the state superintendent of schools, 
judges and what have you? A few 
years ago in Wisconsin there was a 
ballot six feet long containing the 
names of 334 candidates, all to be 
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voted upon in two minutes. When we 
lengthened the ballot we scattered re- 
sponsibility so that it is difficult to 
fix, and what is more we have a costly 
detour from the sweetest document 
ever struck off by the brain and pur- 
pose of man. 

Let us as intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizens turn our eyes back 
tonight to the framers of our Consti- 
tution, with the fervid hope that we 
keep the faith that once again we may 
go forward under a government where 
all vote; a simple, benign government, 
free from meddlesome, expensive com- 
missions, lobbies, blocs and govern- 
ment ownership, with a short ballot 
and a short payroll. 


Glendale, California, is 
Winner in Silver Division 
(From page 517) 


the other committees responsibility for 
particular dates. These programs were 
supervised by the committee. Pro- 
grams budgeted on a quarterly basis 
so as to give a proper balance to the 
various Kiwanis objectives. Actual 
speakers and entertainment arranged 
a month in advance. 

Past Presidents’ Committee: Spon- 
sored program on Charter Day. All 
Kiwanis Night this year was directly 
participated in at the convention it- 
self. 

Sports Committee and Special Pic- 
nic Committee: Held a Golf Tourna- 
ment on the day of the Annual Pic- 
nic. Made all arrangements for the 
“Pienic” and for “Family Night”. Or- 
ganized a bowling team and won first 
place in the Service Club Bowling 
League in Glendale. 

Vocational Guidance Committee: 
Activities reported under I-D. 

Achievement Report Committee: 
Kept record of the activities during 
the year with a view to having the 
information available for this report. 
Strengthening of various weak spots 
was suggested. Codéperated with the 
president and board of directors. 


B. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The inaugural banquet, a joint af- 
fair with the ladies, included in addi- 
tion to the formal program, dancing 
and cards. Three ladies’ luncheons 
were held during the year. Our an- 
nual picnic was a mixed affair. Easter 
breakfast participated in jointly by 
Glendale and Montrose-La Crescenta 
Kiwanis clubs was attended by 50 
members and their wives. 

The “Skewanians” held ten meet- 
ings during the year. They were all 
well attended. The social year came to 
a close with “Family Night,” spon- 


sored by the ladies, at the Burbank 
Women’s Club House. 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


The Inter-Club Relations Committee 
of the Glendale club had entire charge 
of inter-club programs at the follow- 
ing clubs: 2 at Montrose-La Cres- 
centa; 2 at Canoga Park-Reseda; 1 
each at the following: San Fernando; 
Walnut Park-South Gate; Burbank; 
Hollywood; West Hollywood; Palm- 
dale; South Pasadena; Alhambra; 
Newhall-Saugus; Long Beach; North 
Hollywood; Compton; Lancaster; Van 
Nuys; Highland Park; and Los An- 
geles. From one to 30 attended each 
inter-club meeting, the average being 
about 10. As indicated above, a meet- 
ing was put on for every other Ki- 
wanis club in Division III. Our mem- 
bers visited 54 different clubs in 11 
states. 

The Hollywood, Burbank, Los An- 
geles, Eagle Rock and San Francisco 
clubs put on programs under the di- 
rection of Glendale’s Inter-Club Com- 
mittee at Glendale. 

Conferences of presidents and sec- 
retaries conducted by the division 
were attended by representatives of 
the Glendale club. 

The leadership training school, con- 
ducted by the division, was attended 
by 12; while a total of 175 attended 
the various divisional meetings during 
the year. 


VI. RELATION TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


At the district convention held at 
Bakersfield, 28 registered from Glen- 
dale in addition to the wives. Two 
delegates attended the district officers’ 
meeting at San Luis Obispo. Sixty-five 
members and 85 wives registered at 
the International Convention held in 
Los Angeles. Our dues to Interna- 
tional, the district, for Magazine sub- 
scriptions, and all other obligations 
have been met promptly. All reports 
to International and the district have 
been forwarded by the required time. 
The weekly bulletin has been for- 
warded to the proper International 
and district offices. 

Frank Fox of the Glendale club 
served as lieutenant governor of Di- 
vision III., making the third lieuten- 
ant governor selected from the Glen- 
dale club. 

Park Arnold served three months 
as secretary of Division III. to finish 
out the term of the former secretary. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HERMAN NELSON, 


President. 


SIDNEY C. SINGER, 
Secretary. 
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Accidents Don't Just 
Happen 


(From page 490) 


increase elsewhere in the number and 
severity of traffic accidents. 

One of Evanston’s most notable en- 
forcement achievements is its hit-and- 
run record. Little quarter is given by 
the bureau to the motorist who leaves 
the scene of an accident. 

In 1929, 71 such cases were re- 
ported, 24 drivers being apprehended 
and 10 finally convicted. In 1930 the 
figures were 93 cases, 79 apprehen- 
sions, 56 convictions; in 1931,.104 
cases, 89 apprehensions, 60 convic- 
tions; in 1932, 128 cases, 102 appre- 
hensions, 52 convictions. The educa- 
tional aspect of the program as well 
as the enforcement made itself felt in 
1933 when the number of such cases 
dropped to 114, in which 90 motorists 
were apprehended and 59 convicted. 
In many of these cases an unusual 
amount of detective ingenuity, persist- 
ence and downright hard work was 
involved. A bit of broken bumper or a 
hub cap sometimes led to the appre- 
hension of the hit-and-run driver. No 
other city in the United States ap- 
proaches this record. 

Nor has the motoring public, as one 
might be led to believe, been victimized 
in the execution of Evanston’s safety 
program. One of its developments, 
now successfully in force for more 
than a year, is the “three-time” ticket. 
Two warning tickets on different traf- 
fic violations are issued. When the 
motorist receives his third ticket he is 
arrested. There is no “fix” in the 
Evanston municipal court. 

Evanston’s safety work has bene- 
fited other cities. Evanston has be- 
come a center for the dissemination 
of traffic control information. Motor- 
ists in the entire Chicago metropoli- 
tan area annually have been invited to 
participate in Evanston’s “Safety 
Lane,”’ testing course for automobile 
safety equipment. Thousands of cars 
have gone through the “lane” since 
the bureau was established. Last year, 
with the codperation of Northwestern 
University, a training school for traf- 
fic officers was held. This year it was 
held in October. 

Under the direction of Lieutenant 
Kreml, who serves as chairman of the 
law enforcement committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, proof was 
made last year that Evanston’s 
methods will work in other cities. 
A traffic enforcement ‘“demonstra- 
tion” was carried on and out of 
full reports from eighteen cities 
in all parts of the United States, 
only four failed to produce a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent in personal injury 
accidents by increasing the number 
of arrests and convictions. 
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Among cities that have adopted in 
part or in whole, Evanston’s system of 
traffic control, are the following: 
Richmond, Virginia, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and Syracuse, New York. Many other 
cities have sent their traffic officials to 
Evanston to study the system. 

What is probably the most compre- 
hensive survey of accident causes and 
remedies ever undertaken by any 
community was begun in Evanston 
only a few weeks ago. It was made 
possible by a national insurance firm, 
which has underwritten the program 
for at least a year. Its principal pur- 
pose—in effect it makes of the Evan- 
ston accident prevention bureau a 
national laboratory—is to spread the 
city’s methods throughout the nation, 
thereby bringing new vision to a tre- 
mendous American problem. 

And it is a tremendous problem. 

In the years between 1922 and 1931 
traffic accidents killed 249,400. In 


1932, according to figures of the 
United States Census Bureau, automo- 
bile accident deaths were almost as 
great as the combined suicide and 
homicide rates. There were 29,451 
“autocides” to 21,732 suicides and 11,- 
459 homicides. Now the automobile 
deaths are almost in excess. The eco- 
nomic loss in 1932 was $2,000,000,000. 
Last year, when it rose to $2,500,000,- 
000, automobiles killed more Ameri- 
cans during an equal peace-time period 
than lost their lives during the World 
War. This year, to date, the situation 
is even worse. 

Viewed from its present severity of 
loss of life and property the problem 
easily is one of the most important in 
any community. It is a problem that 
will not solve itself. Evanston’s record 
—the result of hard work—proves 
that. It is a problem to which, as 
Lieutenant Kreml and Mr. Spoerer 
both believe, every Kiwanis club in the 
country might well direct its attention. 


Sympathy Unwanted 


(From page 492) 


test. It is the only one of the twenty- 
one merit badges required for the 
Eagle Scout rank which he did not 
acquire before he became a leader. 

The things he and the other scouts 
in his troop have accomplished, de- 
spite the handicaps that have been 
imposed on them by infantile paral- 
ysis, spastic paralysis, physical defects 
incurred at the time of or following 
birth, amputations, ete., is nothing 
short of miraculous. Those who know 
of these accomplishments doff their 
hats in respect. 

But these lads do not want your 
sympathy, although your admiration 
may please them. Most of all they 
do not want condescension in any 
shape or form. 

In order to help physically handi- 
capped scouts achieve what might 
otherwise be impossible, the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
has created certain optional substitute 
requirements. But the Spaulding 
School scouts will have none of it! 
They want to do the regular thing 
and somehow they’ll achieve it. As 
one of them said, “After we grow up 
no one will take care of us or make 
allowances. So we believe in getting 
things for ourselves now by trying 
twice as hard as other scouts have to.” 

And they do, too! When it comes 
to taking a fourteen-mile trip observ- 
ing what is to be seen on the way, 
instead of taking a hike, the Spauld- 
ing scouts pass the requirement in a 
rowboat. How’s that for using your 
head . . . or at least using your arms 
for your legs? 

The story of the origin of the troop 
at the Spaulding School for Crippled 
Children in Chicago is filled with in- 


terest. At the time Emmett Sherlock 
was a member of the school. This 
institution is one of the most progres- 
sive of its kind in the country, and is 
doing a remarkable work for the 
crippled children of Chicago under the 
capable leadership of its principal, 
Miss Thecla Doniat. 

Emmett had been a member of a 
regular scout troop on Chicago’s west 
side. An article in a scouting magazine 
called his attention to a scout troop 
in another school for crippled chil- 
dren located on the south side of Chi- 
cago. He suggested the formation of 
a similar troop to the principal of the 
Spaulding School. She enlisted the 
help of a luncheon club which has 
since gone out of existence. 

That was the start of the troop in 
1926. It met in the afternoons after 
school at first, and then for a few 
years it was incorporated as part of 
the school program, and for some time 
the troop kept growing. Then a 
change was made in the school cur- 
riculum which eliminated all the extra- 
curricular activities because of the 
lack of time for regular study. 

The troop took to meeting after 
school, and the volunteers who served 
as scoutmasters came and _ went 
Gradually it became inactive and al- 
most went out of existence. Through 
it all, Emmett Sherlock, kid that he 
was, saw the value of scouting for 
himself and others, and managed to 
hold the troop together. 

One day he mustered up his courage 
and tackled a body of civic-minded 
men on the west side of Chicago who 
constitute the Mid-Town Kiwanis club. 
Into the presence of this group of 
business men marched our crippled 
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Success- 





while you are young 
enough to enjoy it 


’"M meeting Armstrong this afternoon at 
Ingleside—last chance for a little golf be- 
fore we sail for Europe on the fifteenth... . 
Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, you say—a 
lovely country home, golf on a week-day when 
the other boys are slaving at the office- a six 
weeks’ trip to IZ ur ype with the family — and 
all this won her 1 success while he is still young 
enough to enjoy it! 
But why teak with envy upon success well earned 





| —especially when il is within your power to attain that 
| same success! 


? 


“If young men in business only realized how im 


mensely valuable are those early years, and how vil«l 
it is to get away toa flying start, they would makeit an 
nflexible rule to devote several evenings every week 
to home-study business training.” 

One of America’ sforemost business men—an active 
directoria a dozen big corporations —made that state- 
ment recently; andif you havethe slightest doubt of 
ts truth, you need on ily checkit b »y the actual records 


of LaSalle-trained men, many of whom, though still 
in their thirties, are comm: unding five-figure salaries. 


Send for Free Book 
*‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One”’ 


“I'm determined to succeed,”’ you say—and we do not 
deny that hard work and lez urning through dé iy-to-day 
experience willeventually win you some measure of 
success. If successis sweet, however; isit not doubly 
sweet if it comes to you while you are still young 
‘nough to enjoy it? 

And isitnot a needless and tragic waste of years to 
continue at outgrown tasks, simply because you will not 
spare yourself the time to master those bigger jobs that 
comm ind the realrewards of business? 

Ten Years’ Promotion in Oneisa booklet that shows 
you how you can save years that would otherwise 
be wasted. Sending for it h is marked the turning 
pointin the livesof thousands upon thousands of men 
—and the coupon will bring itto you FRE 

With this book we will send you, withenl cost or 
obligation, complete particulars of the traieing that 
ippeals to you, together with details of our easy-pay- 
went plan. 

Will you wait till the golden years of your life are 
fast slipping away—or will you set your path toward 
success while you are still young enough to enjoy it? 

Prove that you mean what you say when you say 
that you want to get ahead—by what you do with 
this coupon NOW, 

-=—=—==Find Yourself Through LaSalle!----= 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’ Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 11465-R Chicago 
i suvuiu ve giad to learn about your 
salary-increasing pian as applied 
to my advancement in the business 
field checked below. 






{}] Business Management 
| | Higher Accountancy 
LJ Traffic Management 
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scout,—laid his facts on the table, and 
challenged the group to meet the 
situation. 

That was a red letter day for the 
Spaulding troop, for they took him up! 
A young Chicago attorney, Moe 
Gruener, was made the liason officer 
between the club and the troop, and 
has continued his active leadership in 
their behalf ever since. 

Out of this one troop have grown 
two units of crippled Boy Scouts . 
and in addition, a Sea Scout Ship. 
After years of leadership as one 
crippled kid working on behalf of a 
lot of others, Emmett arrived at the 
age of twenty-one and was appointed 
as scoutmaster of one of the troops 
although he has actually served in that 
capacity for years. 

If you have difficulty in picturing 
crippled boys doing the camping and 
other activities of scouting, your 
imagination simply won’t be capable 
of visualizing them sailing boats, 
building and repairing cutters, and 
engaging in all of the program of Sea 


Seouting. But they do! Their ship 
was the West Side District Flag Ship 
in 1933, which selection is Based on 
merit. Each year they go to the 
Owasippe Scout Camps, the summer 
camp of the Chicago Boy Scouts. The 
ship earns the money for their camp- 
ing trip by running a minstrel show. 
Last year they not only made their 
own way, but they paid the way of six 
younger scouts from their scout 
troop. How’s that for having assimi- 
lated the third Scout law,—‘‘A scout 
is helpful?” 

Surrounded by boys with like or 
worse handicaps; developing an esprit 
de corps and a camaraderie among 
themselves; competing with each 
other; spurred on by the example of 
the others; there is fun, adventure 
and an endless variety of opportuni- 
ties in scouting for them. Participa- 
tion in the Boy Scouts of America is 
adding a spirit of “do” and “make 
do” to these fine lives which will be 
of incalculable value to them and the 
community. 


Kiwanis Business Ethics Challenge 


(From page 515) 


of the San Gabriel Dam Site, the in- 
fliction of which, according to press 
reports, cost our county almost $4,- 
000,000 without any tangible result 
accruing to the county or any benefit 
to the people whatsoever, except that 
there may be some consolation in the 
fact that two of the beneficiaries of 
that fiasco are to spend part of their 
loathsome existence in San Quentin? 

Furthermore, do we not have the 
right to inquire why a public institu- 
tion originally estimated to cost the 
enormous sum of seven or eight mil- 
lion dollars should remain in a state 
of incompletion, or course of construc- 
tion, over an unbelievable number of 
years and then be partially opened to 
public use after many, many millions 
more are expended than was originally 
stipulated? 

Isn’t this story to be duplicated 
probably in every state and in many 
cities throughout the country? 

Should temples of mercy be erected 
as monuments to extravagance and 
spendthrifts? 

Moreover, do we not take some con- 
solation in the fact that consideration 
is now being given as to what punish- 
ment is justly due any one man, or 
group of men, political or otherwise, 
who, in the hour of a national crisis, 
will ruthlessly hi-jack a relief agency 
and cruelly and criminally filch from 
the horny, calloused hands of relief, 
public funds intended to give aid, suc- 
cor and sustenance to our worthy 
brothers and provide relief to our 
neighbors in distress? 

Surely, we do not have to cast 


about to find a fertile soil in which to 
plant the virile seeds of Kiwanis ideals 
in business’ standards. Had _ the 
moving spirit of Kiwanis ideals pre- 
vailed in the hearts and minds of cer- 
tain men during the last few years, 
not only in this community but 
throughout the nation, the ruthless 
pilfering, plundering and pillaging of 
many of our major institutions would 
never have occurred. Attendant evils, 
financial losses, overwhelming misery 
and suffering, together with the seeth- 
ing, submerging tide of self-destruc- 
tion, distress, despondency and despair 
would have been spared thousands of 
our citizens throughout the land. 

Your committee solicits your hearty 
coéperation in the inculeation of Ki- 
wanis Business Standards ideals; we 
beseech your support in their applica- 
tion; and we desire to share with you 
their realization. 

What finer tribute could come to 
Kiwanis; what loftier ambition could 
we hope to realize; what nobler pur- 
pose could we expect to accomplish; 
what greater joy could we wish to 
have than to know that through our 
influence Los Angeles had been re- 
stored to her place in the sun, and that 
her business ethics were based on Ki- 
wanis ideals? 

What more commendable service 
could we desire to render our com- 
munity than by doing our part “to en- 
courage the daily living of the Golden 
Rule in all human relationships” and 
“to promote the adoption and applica- 
tion of higher social business and pro- 
fessional standards.” 
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Fads Versus Frills 
(From page 514) 


Thorndike, the famous psychologist 
of Columbia University, says that 56 
per cent of pupils taking high school 
mathematics receive no benefit and 
should be excluded. Practically all 
of the testimony of psychologists and 
educational leaders points in the 
same direction. 

I know of no graduates who have 
formed clubs for reading Latin in 
the original, or working geometrical 
originals or reading Chaucer, but 
sixteen members of our city band, 
all members of the DeMolay Band, 
and two-thirds of the members of the 
City Symphony Orchestra, are former 
members of our high school bands 
and orchestras. The church choirs 
and other vocal organizations all 
have many who received their train- 
ing in our glee clubs. Numerous 
basket ball leagues,’ kitten ball 
leagues, bowling teams, a tennis club, 
and three golf courses indicate how 
interest in physical exercise and in 
keeping fit has persisted long after 
the individuals have completed high 
school. The Little Theater movement 
in our city is largely supported from 
our dramatic class graduates, and 
a number of our former art pupils 
have formed a Sketch Club. Many 
homes are equipped with small shops 
in the basement or garage where the 
individual uses the skill and inter- 
est developed in shop courses to make 
many things for the home. These 
pupils established worthwhile inter- 
ests which are leading them on to 
further development and are filling 
their leisure hours with much satis- 
faction. 


Retain What is Best 


This article is not attempting to 
offer a satisfactory solution to com- 
munities burdened with debts for new 
buildings and faced with large oper- 
ating costs necessitated by the new 
pupils. Its function is to show that 
discontinuing most of the so-called 
frill subjects now would save no more 
money than discontinuing the tradi- 
tional subjects and that it would be 
more harmful to the children, espe- 
cially those who are under-privileged. 
If any subjects are to be discontin- 
ued for economy alone, the executive 
authorities should consider first of 
all, the size of classes and failure 
rates in them. The smaller classes 
where the time of a teacher is con- 
sumed by a few pupils should be 
discontinued first, regardless of 
whether they are frill subjects or 
traditional ones. But cost of instruc- 
tion should not be the only considera- 
tion. Unless the difference is quite 
significant, those should be retained 
which will give the children the best 
preparation to meet the problems of 
living in our present civilization. 
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President Carrington Delivers Constitution Address at 
Capital District Inter-Club Meeting 


NITED States Constitution Day, 

September 17, 1934, was cele- 
brated by the Capital District in a 
big way. International President Wil- 
liam J. Carrington of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, was the speaker and 
guest of honor at an inter-club dinner- 
dance meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, at 
the Beaver Dam Country Club at Lan- 
dover. 

President Arthur C. Keefer re- 
ported more than 250 guests present 
from Washington, Baltimore, Annap- 
olis, Towson, Westminister, Frederick 
and Hagerstown, Maryland, Alexan- 
dria, Arlington County, Manassas, 
Harrisonburg, and Roanoke, Virginia; 


Wilmington, Delaware, and the new 
Morgan County Club at Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia and Charles 


Town, West Virginia. 

A cordial welcome was extended to 
all present by Past District Governor 
Henry A. Converse of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

Entertainment included singing by 
the Baltimore Kiwanis quartet con- 
sisting of John R. Hedeman, Harry 
K. Rosenberger, William Parker Hall 
and Charles Reiner, accompanied by 
Edward C. Pond, and Fred East and 
William F. Raymond, Washington. 
Miss Harriett Herndon of Alexandria 
did a dance number and William R. 
Schmucker directed the group with 
Clyde B. Melville as accompanist, 
both of Washington. International 
Trustee Edwin F. Hill was toast- 
master at this interesting occasion. 





International President 


The boys’ band of the National 
Training School gave a concert on 
the lawn in front of the clubhouse 
just prior to the dinner-dance meet- 
ing. This was made possible through 
the courtesy of Claude D. Jones, 
member of the Washington club, who 
is superintendent ot tne school. 

As a tribute to the observance of 
United States Constitution Day, Presi- 
dent Carrington during the afternoon 
planted a scion of the famous Con- 
necticut “charter oak’ just off of 
Constitution Avenue in West Potomac 
Park, Washington, Dy C. President 
Carrington said: “May this tree be- 
come deep rooted and grow.” A 
bronze marker at the base of the tree 
reads: “Kiwanis U. S. Constitution 
Oak. Scion of the “Charter Oak. 
Planted September 17, 1934 by Dr. 
William J. Carrington, President, Ki- 
wanis International.” 

This tree was secured through the 
coéperation of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hartford, Connecticut. It was packed 
and shipped by Edgar M. Brown, 
vice president of the club, who is a 
well-known landscape gardener. 

C. Marshal Finnan of the Wash- 
ington club, superintendent of the 
National Capital Parks, directed the 
arrangements for the planting of the 
tree. 

The of 


idea of this observance 


Constitution Day and the securing of 
a scion of the thousand-year-old Char- 
ter Oak was originated by 
Hill. 


Trustee 
May the tree live and flourish! 











Photo Courtesy Washington Daily News 


William J. Carrington planting scion of thousand-year-old Connecticut 


“Charter Oak”? on Constitution Avenue in West Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., September 17, 
1934. Others in picture, left to right: A. H. Hanson of the National Capital Parks, Lewis T. 
Breuninger, president, Kiwanis Club of Washington, Asa W. Howard, Roonoke, Virginia, secretary, 
Capital District, Irving Diener, Alexandria, Virginia, lieutenant governor, Capital District, Harry 
Kimball, Washington, past governor, and Edwin F. Hill, Washington, International Trustee. 
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Visit 
NEW ORLEANS 


‘ America’s most 
interesting city, whose 
contrasting charm of an 
Old World with the New, 
offers an experience un- 
paralleled. 


enroute to the 


SAN ANTONIO 


International Convention 


MAY 19-23, 1935 


Diversify your trip by re- 
turning via North Texas, 
| Dallas or Fort Worth, if 








desired. For information 
| on how to enjoy a_ well- 
planned, double holiday, ask 


any representative of 


| Southern 
| Pacific 
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Building Membership 


By CHARLES A. BRAND 


Chairman, 


Illinois-Eastern 


lowa District 


Committee on Classification and Membership 


ANY questions on membership 
have been answered in the 
Membership Development Pro- 


gram of Kiwanis International. Such 
questions as: “What can be done by a 
district Committee on Classification 
and Membership?” and, “Is there a 
place for a divisional committee?” find 
ready solution in a study of the Mem- 
bership Development Program. 

The outstanding fact to keep before 
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Stage a JOHN B. ROGERS’ 
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ar onable p 
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Lincoln and Indian Head 


PENNIES WANTED 


We pry up to 
each if more than 11 years old .. - 
$7) and up to $500 for certain U. S. Cents. 
Send 10c today for catalog. 


NATIONAL COIN CO. 


Box 731 M, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








the thought in considering member- 
ship building is that, where effort in 
the club has been organized and a plan 
in conformity with the International 
By-Laws has been followed, new mem- 
bers have resulted, club morale stimu- 
lated, and finances eased. There is a 
preponderance of evidence to support 
this statement. This should inspire the 
board of directors of every Kiwanis 
club to study membership plans and 
to embrace the helping hand afforded 
by the district committees and the field 
service representatives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. Many clubs have used 
membership development plans or pro- 
grams; either the Membership Devel- 
opment Program sponsored by Kiwanis 
International or perhaps some form of 
helpful competition. The district com- 
mittees acting through a divisional rep- 
resentative can be of tremendous help 
in bringing the merits of membership 
planning before the clubs who have 
not seen just how to organize their 
members’ efforts in this direction. 

There is no better place for divi- 
sional representatives and lieutenant 
governors to inspire a club to organize 
for membership increase than with the 
board of directors of the clubs. Once 
the board of directors becomes thor- 
oughly sold on a plan of organization 
for membership, the Committee on 
Classification and Membership and, in 
fact, the entire club membership will 
feel the impulse. 

The starting point for any club to- 
wards a concerted effort on member- 
ship development is to compile a list of 
prospects. Many clubs have secured 
such lists by placing before each mem- 
ber a blank form calling for names of 
prospective members. Where this 
source seems to be exhausted it has 
been helpful to subdivide major class- 


BANQUET « DINNER 
and DANCE facilities at the 


HOTEL CLARIDGE 


44th ST. at BROADWAY and TIMES SQUARE 
C457 9 
This world-renowned hostelry places at your 
disposal its beautifully decorated GRAND 
BALLROOM, its famous BLUE ROOM 
BAR AND COCKTAIL SALON and at- 


NE W y OR K 


tractive lounges. 


Banquet accommodations for 150. Dance 
accommodations for 300. Private Banquet 


Rooms for 10 to 50 persons. 


All Dinners and Banquets under the supervision 


of the distinguished 


Chef de Cuisine ANGELO TADDEI 












Remember thit ali Claridge 

rooms have bath, shower, 

radio and are exceptionally 

large and light. 

$2.50 — $3.50 Single; 
$3.50—$5 Double 
Special Weekly Rates 


HARRY J. VEITCH 


Managing 
Director 
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ifications and draw on the acquaint- 
ances of certain members to _ set 
opposite each unfilled classification the 
names of business and professional 
men of the community. With the pos- 
sibilities of classification subdivision, it 
may be generally stated that no eligi- 
ble prospect need be debarred from 
membership on account of classifica- 
tion. Reference is made to Kiwanis 
International pamphlet, “Suggestions 
for Club Committees on Classification” 
(page 4, paragraph 3). 

At this point it should be thorough- 
ly recognized and generally understood 
that no prospective member should be 
invited into the club until after ap- 
proval by the board of directors. This 
procedure is in accordance with the 
International By-Laws and accepted 
practice. It is recognized that this acts 
as a safety measure whether the plan 
be competitive or otherwise. 

Kiwanis has developed to a point 
where intensive membership activity 
need no longer be considered danger- 
ous. Boards of directors have learned 
to discriminate. The securing of many 
members merely as members is not to 
be countenanced. Assimilation is the 
all-important factor. However this is 
no argument against organizing the 
efforts of the members and doing col- 
lectively only what every good Kiwan- 
ian would do individually. Quality 
should be the goal, youth given major 
consideration and former Kiwanians 
wooed. 

The results of membership effort 
accruing to a Kiwanis club are far- 
reaching. A normal turnover of mem- 
bers is healthy. It permits new inspira- 
tion and fosters Kiwanis activity. It 
makes for a balanced financial budget. 

International Headquarters has the 
outline of several plans and is ready 
to furnish them upon request. A letter 
from any interested source is wel- 
comed and will receive thoughtful 
consideration. 


Think 


If you would know what you should do 
Then get the facts and think them through, 
For as you think so will you do. 


You often hear a person say, 
“T’ll do a thing a certain way.” 
But never has he given thought 
Or reason why his actions ought 
To follow in the line of truth; 
He just supposes it forsooth. 


Some men are like a drove of sheep. 

They follow, when they’re not asleep, 
For many voters of our land 

Will stay at home and take no hand 
In the great issues of the day 

Or vote on them in any way. 


Another group of men will take 
Half-truths, or prejudice, and make 
Of them the standard of their will. 
But for Kiwanians “who build” 


If you would know what you should do 
Just get the facts, then thirk them through! 


—MaArIon M. NULL, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Eagle Rock, 
California; Chairman, Joint Public Affairs 
Committee of the Kiwanis clubs of Met- 
ropolitan Los Angeles. 
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“And I'll Meet You in San Antonio- 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


San Antoooony, Antooo-NI-00000 

She hopped upon a pony, and rode 
away with Tony, 

If you see her, just let me know 

And I'll meet you in San Antooooo- 
NI-ooo0. 


OT exactly a wonderful song, 

but one with plenty of expres- 

sion and color. Those Kiwan- 
ians whose hair is streaked with 
white, those who have been fortunate 
enough to lose their hair so they 
don’t have to bother with it, in fact 
all Kiwanians who listened to things 
they did or tried to do in vaudeville 
right around the beginning of the cen- 
tury will remember this song. It is 
not sung much any more except in 
certain sections and under special con- 
ditions. 

Down at the Galveston Convention, 
where the Texas-Oklahoma Kiwanians 
met last September, the boys from the 
Valley sing it with feeling and with 
ardor. They were more than mildly 
interested in a young publisher from 
San Antonio becoming district gov- 
ernor, so while the rain swished and 
the tornado raged, these boys from 
the Rio Grande would with no provo- 
cation whatever break out with “Meet 
Me in San Antonio!’ They have a 
song of their own, these boys from 
the Valley; it’s all about “we love 
our valley, down by the Rio Grande.” 
It’s almost worth the trip down there 
to know these boys and hear them 
sing, with or without requests. 

San Antonio is unique. It is not 
made on a pattern like a United Cigar 
store. There is no other city even 
remotely similar to San Antonio. 
There is no other city with quite the 
history connected with its develop- 
ment. San Antonio lost practically 
nothing of its charm when it became 
a metropolis. Skyscrapers grew 
where tamale stands once stood and 


hotels arose where once livery stables 
were located but still San Antonio 
lost none of its charm. 

The natives took the little river 
try and show how the Mississippi be- 
haved when it was on a flood ram- 
page and did a lot of plain and fancy 
controlling. But they didn’t box it 
up and let it run straight through the 
town and put concrete walls and 
fences along so you wouldn’t know 
anything about it. The river flows 
on peacefully and crookedly, making 
a series of delightful views. Palm 
trees and oleanders, blue Texas skies, 
moonlight—all the ingredients for the 
well known recipe are there. There’s 
romance in San Antonio—if you 
must get down to actual facts. 

Then there’s the sad and 
Alamo. A_ real shrine. It makes 
one’s heart beat a little quicker, 
brings up a feeling of pride when 
you look upon the Alamo where men 
fought and died. They never sur- 
rendered but just fought until there 
were no more to fight. ‘‘Remember 
the Alamo” proved a_ three-word 
slogan that changed world history. 

And San Antonio offers the Alamo 
to you, just a couple of blocks from 
its busiest business section. In fact 
the Alamo is as accessible as the Post- 
office and they have preserved it with 
proper respect to its value and with 
consideration to its surroundings. 

Missions, picturesque and some of 
them regular little cities, are within 
easy visiting distance from San An- 
tonio. They are not right out on the 
highways, but are hidden back in the 
country, made delightful by seclusion. 

San Antonio is very, very modern 
and (as history goes in the South- 
west) very, very ancient. They have 
blended the old and the new in 
way that is delightfully refreshing. 

You’ll like San Antonio. 


silent 














Sunken Garden Theatre in San 


Antonio. 
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Thousands are Amazed 


over Marvelous Kesealts 
cow PRICE AIR CONDITIONER 


SAVES Cr 


25% of COAL BILLS 


BY ADDING MOISTURE 
TO THE AIR 


Wonderful Invention 











Perhaps no Invention in ars 

has foe so muc as 

CAPLAIR. Efficiency and Low Price 

makes it practical for quick sale and in 

line with a necessity for any home. The 

— are air condition minded, The 
o 


y 

ow what it means to their health. 
But the startling adva 

public favor is it actually saves coal bills, 


tage that wins 

Needed in Every Home 

Easily fits any radiator and once in the home every 
member of the family enjoys better health. Freedom 
from colds. Hot Dry Air cuts down our resistance. 
CAPLAIR gives nature a chance to safeguard the nose 
and throat and ward off respiratory diseases. The scien- 
tific features of CAPLAIR are covered by patents and are 
not found in any other device of its kind. CAPLAIR is 
Automatic, it evaporates the proper amount of moisture 
according to the heat in the radiator. Simply add water. 


WATER EVAPORATION IS ESSENTIAL 
Better Health — Freedom from Colds 


The winter months are long months and you need heat 
but you need humidity with the heat or you suffer the 
consequences because hot dry air seeks moisture and gets 
it and each living object in the room is a victim. Water 
Your health demands it! 
Beneficial to the system! Nature provides a y tem- 
perature of 9%8.6° F. hen the body temperature 
rises it arouses the nervous system. Maintain uniform 
body and room temperature with humidified air. 


BIG FIELD! BIG DEMAND! 
No matter what you have ever BIG PAY!! 


sold or if you never sold anything 
before. his is your big chance. Even beginners can 
make Big Money. There is no secret about the profits 
you make, even spare time pays big. The only way you 
can limit your profit is to limit your calls each day. 
CAPLAIR will sell itself if you give it the opportunity. 
Territory is going fast but the field is big! Every home is 
interested in health protection and sales come easy, t 
demand is enormous. If you are interested in making 
real money don't delay. ACT TODAY! 

The CAPLAIR Maintains Humidity 

At Proper Health and Comfort Levels 

It is easy to understand why CAPLAIR is 6o effective to 
GOOD HEALTH in the home. It adds proper moisture to 
the air you breathe according to the at in the room, 
Thus you can avoid the opening and closing of doors and 
wasting of heat. Respiratory diseases are common 
during the ge months. No one is immune! Pro- 
tect the health of the family. Let CAPLAIR add the 
proper humidity. 


@ BE THE FIRST IN YOUR LOCALITY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for AMAZING /O DAY TRIAL OFFER 


! LANDON & WARNER, Dept. K 4 Cheek Radiator Thickness] ! 
| 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111.]6 7 8 9 10 11 inches l 
i Gentlemen: oo 0 o.0 1 
Send me one CAPLAIR Air Conditioner, postage PREPAID. 

| will try it for 10 days under terms of my Money-Back if not satisfied. H 
| O $4.65 enclosed. © Send C. O. D. $4.65. | 
+ 
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LY AMBITIOUS MEN 


FOUR $15 SALES DAILY 
PAY $280 WEEKLY 


Installing Hew Business 
Specialty on FREE TRIAL 


Previous experience unnecessary. We train you. 
Enormous profits for salesmen—Ferrell makes 
over $1,000 in month's time—Pegram $315 
his first 5 cays, Baker $151.71 in 3 days’ time. 
E. Foyer, Calif., makes $4,920 in 3 months. A 
high grade business, selling to business and pro- 
fessional ren. Not ordinary sales work. No 
need to ‘‘force’’ sales. You make installation 

of new business specialty on free trial. It pro- 
duces the money to pay for itself and a large cash profit 
besides. Now brirging big cash returns to thousands of 

U.S. Firms. $4,707 returns in 3 months for one Kansas 

firm on $83.60 investment. See reports of others, sent with 

full details this exceptional business. We furnish portfolio 
of reference letters from foremost concerns. Closes ‘"« 
jeal. Smallest business or office buys. Backed up by 
iron-clad contract, guaranteeing customer cash returns 

10 times amount paid. Exclusive territory proposi- 

tion. Salesmen wanted—try this business without 

risking a cent of your own money. Write now for full 
information 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 3043-M MOBILE, ALA. 
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After San A\ntonio—Mexico! 


ITH the holding of the 
next International Convention 
of Kiwanis International at 
San Antonio it is logical to assume 
that no Kiwanian would want to pass 
up the opportunity to realize that 
long-wished-for desire to visit Mex- 
ico. At San Antonio you are almost 
at the border, so why not take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity? It may 
be a long time before you will be so 
close to the realization of your dream. 
It takes money, you say? But re- 
member, one of your dollars, regard- 
less of its purchasing power else- 
where, is worth three times as much 
in Mexico, and when you inquire into 
any additional expenses necessary to 
make the trip you’ll be surprised 
what an exceedingly small amount it 
does require. But I get ahead of my 
story. 
When you consider a trip to Mexico 





Why Mexico? 


CLIMAT When it’s 100 in the 

shade elsewhere, it’s 70 
in Mexico City. When it’s 20 below else- 
where, it’s still 70 in Mexico City. Never 
hot, never cold, always delightful. 


EXPENSES Your $1.00 is worth 
$3.60 in Mexico. For in- 
stance, $16 amounts to more than 57 
pesos, a liberal allowance for hotel accom- 
modations and sight-seeing expenses for 4 
or 5 days. 


R R FARES The codperation of 
. . the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, the American railroads, 
and the Pullman Company makes possible 
greatly reduced rates from all parts of the 
United States to Mexico City. The tri 

may be made easily and quickly at a small 
cost. 





MEXICO, WITH ITS MARKET SCENES, 
FIESTAS. AND VARIED TOPOGRAPHY IS 
THE MOST PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN 
THE WORLD. AND NOWHERE DO YES. 
TERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW BLEND 
SO HAPPILY AS IN THE REPUBLIC 
SOUTH OF THE ROMANTIC RIO GRANDE. 


MEXICO 











you must think of Mexico City, be- 
cause that city is to Mexico what 
Paris is to France. It is the focal 
point of the nation, the center of all 
things cultural, artistic and political. 
It is a busy metropolis of more than 
a million inhabitants, including large 
foreign colonies of American and 
Europeans. Don’t worry about not 
remembering your high school and 
college Spanish—English is spoken 
everywhere. As a matter of fact we 
are rather proud of the police in 
Mexico City, many of whom speak 
half a dozen languages. 

Mexico City, with its imposing 
buildings and_ colorful life, was 
founded around the year 300 and 
each period of history has left its 
trace in the form of pyramids, 
which antedate those in Egypt, palaces 
of the Aztecs, cathedrals and other 
structures of Colonial days—meaning 
Cortez—and now the present epoch 
is marked by the construction of ex- 
cellent roads and the completion of 
the Palace of Fine Arts. This $8,000- 
000 structure, with its onyx dome, is 
one of the most beautiful in the North 
American continent. It was designed 
by the great Italian architect Adam 
Boari. 

To really see something of Mexico, 
using Mexico City as a base of op- 
erations so to speak, and having in 
mind only the things to see in the 
city and other spots a few miles out, 
could occupy one’s time for several 
months, but you can get the high- 
lights in four or five days. You will 
want to “do” the city, full of the 
old and the new, visit the great Na- 
tional Palace, the Cathedral, see the 
markets and perhaps do some shop- 
ping, take in the National Museum, 
the Art Gallery of San Carlos, Chapul- 
tepec Castle, the National Pawn 
Shop, see native dances and hear 
romantic Mexican songs. There is no 
lack of diversion, for here are opera, 
concerts, musical comedies, Fronton 
(Jai-alai) played by the most skillful 
players and last but not least, the 
bull fight on Sunday. Leading bull- 
fighters of Spain and Mexico are 
here. To the night life has recently 
been added the Foreign Club, which 
rivals Monte Carlo and Aguacaliente. 

Side trips include Cuernavaca, resi- 
dence of Emperors; the Borda Gar- 
dens, where the Empress Carlotta 


By GUILLERMO HAWLEY 


swam with her ladies in the moonlight; 
Taxco, beloved of artists and seekers 
of the really picturesque, absolutely 
unspoiled by modern civilization; 
Xochimileo and the famous Floating 
Gardens; the pyramids at San Juan 
Teotihuacan; Toluca, Puebla, Tenay- 
uca, and Guadalupe. 

You can live very inexpensively in 
Mexico. In Mexico, your dollar is 
worth 3.60 in pesos, and remember a 
peso in Mexico is like a dollar in pur- 
chasing power. One can spend an 
entire week in Mexico City in the best 
hotels, eat at the best restaurants 
and go sightseeing by private auto- 
mobile for about $38.00, including 
everything. That amounts to over 135 
pesos. You may want some souvenirs. 
No where in the world will you find 
things so inexpensive. There is lac- 
quer ware from Michoacan; pottery 
from Jalisco; majolica from Puebla; 
serapes from Oaxaca; tooled leather 
from Guanajuato and in many shops 
the beautiful silver and gold work, 
as well as things in onyx and tur- 
quoise for which Mexico is famous. 
Everywhere you will find basketry 
and woven goods, which will add to 
the color of your homes, summer 
houses or sun rooms. Perfume costs 
much less than in the States—and re- 
member also, you are allowed $100.00 
worth duty free. 

Isn’t it terrifically hot down 
there, you ask? Well, when it’s 100 
in the shade elsewhere, or even 
when it’s 20 below zero elsewhere, 
it’s about 70 in Mexico City. You 
see the city is almost 7,500 feet 
high and surrounded by mountains 
that tower over 14,000 feet. In the 
distance you see snow-capped Popo- 
catepetl (and if you think that one 
is not so hard to pronounce, try 
Ixtaccihuatl, the mountain of the 
Sleeping Lady). At any rate, here is 
a matchless climate! 

Kiwanians and their ladies will be 
delighted beyond all measure with a 
trip to Mexico, with its panorama of 
different civilizations, the mixture of 
antiquity with the modern. Come and 
stroll a bit in tropical gardens full 
of gorgeous flowers and _ colorful 
birds and let the Mexican moon weave 
its spell over you. Such a trip will 
bring you an understanding of the 
long and absorbingly fascinating his- 
tory of this western hemisphere. 
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Kiwanis Personals 


Eleven members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Richmond, Virginia, hold high places 
in the services of the city and state. 
Gray Haddon is Commonwealth’s At- 
torney for Richmond; Jesse H. Bin- 
ford, Superintendent of Schools; John 
J. Wicker, Jr., member of the State 
Senate since 1929 and appointed Vir- 
ginia manager of the Home Owner’s 
Loan Corporation and as the prime 
mover in a long effort to persuade the 
R. F. C. to spend $1,700,000 on four 
self-liquidating bridge projects in the 
city, he became, when successful, the 
president and general counsel of the 
Richmond Bridge Corporation organ- 
ized to carry out the projects; he was 
formerly national executive committee- 
man of the American Legion and was 
National Director of “The Second 
A. E. F.”’ when their convention was 
held in Paris; John C. Goode was 
elected Commissioner of Revenue; 
Robert L. Saville was appointed to the 
Board of Real Estate Assessors, which 
appointment was due to his long in- 
terest in a permanent and scientific 
tax map for Richmond; Dr. W. Brown- 
ley Foster is director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Dr. Roy K. 
Flannagan observed his 15th anniver- 
sary as Assistant State Health Com- 
missioner; W. H. Nickels, Jr., is a 
member of the Industrial Commission 
of Virginia; John G. Saunders is city 
sergeant and formerly United States 
Marshal for eastern Virginia under 
President Wilson; Charles O. Moss is 
a member of the Virginia General 
Assembly; Charles A. Somma is a mem- 
ber ef the City Council and manager 
of the Virginia State Fair Association. 

The club recently lost by death 
John G. Saunders, who was Attorney 
General of Virginia for many years 
and Dave Satterfield, Jr., retired as 
Commonwealth’s Attorney after three 
four-year terms. Last fall he was 
campaign manager for Governor 
Peery. 


Past President Lee B. Harr has re- 
ceived the appointment as Manager- 
Governor of the Soldiers Home at 
Johnson City, Tennessee. This is one 
of the largest homes maintained by 
the Government, having about 450 
civilian employees and over 1600 
inmates. 


Past President Joe A. Summers has 
been appointed local manager of the 
local branch of the Home Owners 
Loan Corp. This branch covers seven 
or eight East Tennessee counties. 


Eufaula, Alabama, Kiwanians are 
active in the civic life of their com- 
munity—E. H. Graves is mayor; 
Ernest Farell is president of the City 
Council; L. A. Sparks is president of 
the City Board of Education; and 
Paul Hufham has been elected to the 


City Council. In the state and county 
Democratic Primary Chauncey Sparks 
was nominated without opposition 
Representative in the State Legisla- 
ture; A. M. McDowell was nominated 
State Senator over his opponent. 


In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Dr. 
Paul Price was recently elected vice- 
president of the State Osteopathic 
Association. Day Fezler, secretary 
of the club, has been reélected presi- 
dent of the school board. 


Dr. Odis G. Kendrick, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, 
Florida, has been named chairman of 
the Florida State Crippled Children’s 
Commission. Dr. Edward Conradi, a 
past president of this club, has just 
completed twenty-five years as presi- 
dent of the Florida State College for 
Women. 


The Carmi Democrat-Tribune  re- 
cently had a front page article about 
Past President George Stephenson 
of the Chicago, Illinois, club. He 
has been in that section as head of 
District 12 of the Illinois Emergency 


Relief, and now has been promoted | 


to Assistant Administrator of Work 
Relief and Rehabilitation with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Kiwanian Harry M. Taxis of Wood- 
bury, New Jersey, has been appointed 
principal of the Woodbury High 
School, and Dr. E. E. Downs was 
reélected president of the Board of 
Education. 


Out in Yuba City, California, Ed- 
ward E. Benham was elected Mayor 
for two years; he now serves on the 


City Board of Trustees, as does Keith | 


Kenyon. 


Orville W. Roseberry of the Ander- 
son, Indiana, club was elected Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Retail Grocers and 
Meat Dealers Association. 


Tim O’Shea, member of the Kiwanis | 


Club of Rome, New York, was elected 
State Warden of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus of New York at their annual 
convention. 


The City of Lethbridge, Alberta, is 
honored this year by having four dis- 
trict governors of different organiza- 
tions. Kiwanis is represented by 
David H. Elton. The other district 
governors represent Rotary, Lions, and 
Gyro. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, have been 
knocking off some outstanding attend- 
ance records. For the year 1933, 24 
members were 100%. Immediate Past 
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EVERY MAN WANTS 


THE AMERICAN-BANKROLL” yo) 


Bw $400 


Transparent 
Window for Passes 
Photes--Lodge Cards 


Currency and 
Check et 


be Card Case and 
I, \ 7 Card Pocket 


t/ 22K GOLD 
m\ Name FREE 


Extra Lines 
and Emblems 
Each 


94x41, inch 


Metal Corners 
for added Beauty 


naw Z 
Vy and Strength 
PASS « CARDCASE 


ae 
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BILLFOLD + 

the well known ‘‘American Bankroll,’’ 1935 
model — most popular pocket book of all time — for 
everybody in the family — just right for any 
pocket. Read specifications above. Remarkable wear- 
ing quality — Elegant appearance. Most unusual 
bargain — for a short time only to introduce our full 
line of leather products. 


sod MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
HALVORSEN, Dept. 6-11 
605 W. Washington Blva.,CHICAGO, ILL., 
Send me at_once (check square for what you want) 
““American Bankrolls’’ in leather and color: 
Black (© Brown, Genuine Leather Metal Corners $1.00 
Black () Brown, Genuine Calfskin No Corners $1.95 

















() Brown, Genuine Beautiful Steerhide with Good Luck 
Ship O'Dreams Design, handlaced edges $2.95 
and engrave in 22K Gold as directed. I enclose money 
order herewith (postage stamps in good condition also 
accepted) but it is absolutely understood, that if I am 
not more than pleased you will at once and without 
quibble refund my money. I take no risk whatsoever 
You will also send me without obligation to me or my 
friends, your large catalog, illustrating fine Ladies’ 
Bags, Men’s Dressing Cases, Wal- 
lets, Cigarette, Card and Key What Emblem? 
Cases, Zipper Portfolios, Playing |In gold, 30c extra 
Cards, etc., so that I may select 
other high grade leather Gifts 
Name in Gold. = 
(FREE) Please “PRINT” to avoid mistakes in gold stamping 
Address 
Address costs 30c extra if gold stamped. NAME is Free 





Equips your gun for 


FTN lige Mla MDZ-18 7] 
‘ shooting condition 





Ynte-esting folder describes remarkable 
effect of Compensator on shell pattern, 
increasing kills, decreasing cripples. Used 
everywhere for hunting, skeet, traps. 
12, 16, 20 ga. Send for free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


* 
*%e 


66 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


Nhehnhead 7 












Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSB 
Write for Catalog “E” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., inc. 
500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


a ne en ee en 
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Advertisers in The Kiwanis Magazine invite 
inquiry. They have literature to send you. 
When you write tell them you saw their 
ad in this magazine. 
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PONANLIERLUPTELTRAGSSUOUSENOEALSOUNONY SAGE HA ASEAUUNLA RASHES 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


Interesting sketches, 


pili 








illustrative facts, su- 
thentic oddities and other entertaining and 
unusual material arranged for public speakers, 
club papers, advertising messages, etc. Please 
write for free information. 

NATIONAL -— ene 
303 Schofield . Ohie 


TINEA nnn 


nth 








CUE 








lf you are looking for very clever 


unusual minstrels, 


sketches, 


stunts, 
playlets, 


programs, 

something unusual 
and clever for service clubs, schools, 
churches, etc., you need GRADY'S 
STUNT BOOK. Worth $10.00. Price 
$1.00 Post paid. Satisfaction or your 
money back. 


Write now to... 


GRADY 


SHENANDOAH - IOWA 








_f 


Hl 


CHICAGO 


A”) ; 
ee UXUTLOUS 


HOME... 


Hos 4 diabl. | 


pc . 
AC ae 
= orlsman 3 


PARADISE... 


All Under One Roof 
«e 
A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously ap- 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 
every modern convenience . . . 
for transient guests . . . Men, 
Women and Families. 
$3 Single —$5 Double 
7 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 


Available to Guests 
Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 

Billiard Room, Golf Course 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alleys 


MeDINAH 


CLUB ¢f Chicago 


§05 NORTH MICHIGAN a 
Address 


Reservations 


0 
H. G. PHILLIPS 


usiness 


Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
RR NE EI LES A LITE ES 















President Harry Kane has completed 
13 years of unbroken attendance. One 
member is completing 12 years; 2 are 
completing 11 years; Past President 
Blaine has over 10 years; 3 are com- 
pleting 10 years; 2 are completing 9 


years; 2 are 8* years, and 3 more 6 
years. 
The Rutherford-South Bergen, New 


Jersey, club presented flowers to a fel- 
low member, Judge James S. Ely on 
his induction to the District Court 
bench. 

A. C. Hall, vice-president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, was reélected president of the 
Y. M. C. A. Two other Kiwanians, 
Henry Moehlenpah and Albert Mie- 
lenz, were recently made life mem- 
bers of the Y. M. A., having been 
active in the “Y.” for over fifty years. 


Dr. Claude M. Wise of the Depart- 
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ment of Dramatic Arts and Speech at 
Louisiana State University was se- 
lected for research work in Regional 
Speech at Brown University during 
the spring and summer. He is a mem- 


ber of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
Kiwanis club. 
In Vancouver, Washington, Rus- 


sell Elsom has been elected president 
of the Northwestern Association of 
Credit Bureau Managers. 


Last May at the 43d annual con- 
vention of the California Bankers As- 
sociation, Ben C. Corlett, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Napa, 
was elected president of that Associa- 
tion. 


Schenectady, New York, Kiwanians 
are proud that their member, James 
Burns, was elected treasurer of the 
state organization at the Convention 
of Electrical men. 


Attention Club Presidents—Regarding 
the Achievement Contest 
By A. F. BRANTON 


Chairman, Special International Committee on Achievement Contest 


HIS is a most opportune time to 
call upon and bring closer together 

the district governor, district com- 
mittee chairman, and club president. 
We are all entering upon the last 
lap of our official duties. Why not 
then, stop long enough to take stock, 
not only of ourselves, but of the time 
| and effort put forth by us to properly 


| fulfill the duties of the Kiwanis office 
| to which we were elected or appointed? 





Governor, as leader 
of your district, kept in close contact 
with your chairman of the District 
Achievement Contest Committee, and 
has he in turn fully enlightened the 


Have you, Mr. 


club president as to the real advan- 
tages in the keeping of proper club 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Ete., Required by the Act of Congress of 
. March 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published monthly 


at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1934. 
State of Illinois, ) - 
County of Cook = 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 


Reynolds 
deposes 


appeared Charles 
according to law, 


personally 
who, having been duly sworn 
and says that he is the Business Manager of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the dete shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of thts 
form, to wit 

1. That the 
editor, managing 
Publisher, Kiwanis 
Avenue, Chicago, Il.; Editor, Fred. C. W. Parker, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, 
Charles Reynolds, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicar>, 
Ill.; ‘Business Manager, Charles Reynolds, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tl 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member. must be given.) Kiwanis International. 


county aforesaid, 


the publisher, 
managers are: 
North Michigan 


names and addresses of 
editor, and business 
International, 520 





records so that from this source the 
Achievement Report can be easily and 
promptly prepared at the close of this 
year? 

The final effort, Mr. Club President, 
rests squarely upon your shoulders. A 
complete and concise report of your 
accomplishments and activities of your 
club, during your administration, is 
something to be very much desired. 
Therefore, see to it that even though 
your club has never before prepared 
such a report, that your year will not 
be allowed to pass without due recog- 
nition having been given to this im- 
portant club historical record. You 
will be surprised at the results of your 


efforts. We call for action NOW! 

520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tll.: Dr. Wm J. 
Carrington, Pres., 905 Pacifie Ave., Atlantic City, N. J.3 
Arch A Schram " Vice-Pres., Peopies Banx Bldg 
Marietta. Ohio; Willism R. Cockburn. Vice-Pres., 201 
Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can.: H. G. Hatfield, Treas., 
1 Harrison Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Fred C. W. 
Parker, Sec’y, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicavo, Ill 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None 
4. That 
names of 
if any, 


the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 

Business Mer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 
September, 1934. 
GEO. A. SEYFER 
(SEAL) 


(My commission expires December 28, 1934.) 
























Plan now to attend the next International Con- 
vention in San Antonio. The dates are May 
19-23, 1935. Widen your horizon, become a 
better Kiwanian, get a real picture of the bigness 
of Kiwanis, extend your International fellowship 
and friendships. Every club should be repre- 
sented there to benefit by all convention ac- 


tivity. Plan your post-convention trip early. 





Coming reverently, as pilgrims, thousands of visitors 
from every part of America annually visit the Alamo 
—cradle of Texas liberty. Few spots in world history 
so stir the imagination as does this low, gray church 
and fortress where every man gave up his life rather 
than surrender, that March morning of 1836. Six 
weeks later the Texans, under General Sam Houston, 
swept to victory at San Jacinto, with the battle cry 
of “Remember the Alamo”—and the Republic of 
Texas was born! A beautiful city now greets you. 











The Loose-Leaf Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, All-in-one 


EWLY patented extra thin model. Just what every man needs. Made of high-grade 
black, genuine caltskin, specially tanned. Tough, durable. Has the beautiful soft 
texture that shows real quality. All silk stitched 14K gold corners. Size 3!: x 5 closed. 
You simply can't wear out this quality product. 
FREE We will engrave your Halvorfold with 22K gold letters free. Your name, 
address and choice of fraternal emblem. ($1.50 worth of engraving free.) 


No matter for what occasion—Christmas, birthdays, anniversaries, graduations— it is 


hard to find anythin 
feller, White Plains, New York, says: 


NEW 5 


that will make a more lasting impression than genuine leather. 


Mrs. Ruth B. Rocke “I am glad to say that the 


















Grain Finish. Very lightand practical. Has Talon 
Zipper fastener with side lock and key. Fully lined and 
has two side pockets. Flexible construction allows for 
oasy packing and accessibility. 
An excellent bag for week- 
end or overnight trips. 
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CATALOG BLACK 

All articles fully Guaran- 

teed. Your Money Back if ORDER 
NO. A-3 


not pleased. Use coupon. 


10 Associated Factories | >. ~~ 
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& WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. H-4 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ORDER BY NUMBER 
O Bnuclosed find 3 .. 
Kindly send me, Postage Prepaid, under terms of my Money 


LANDON 


Back if not satisfied agreement, the following: 


ORDER NUMBERS... ....... 


no<e . STATE ecconese 
PLEASE MAIL USEFUL CARD CATALOG 0 
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TOWN 


DARK GREEN 
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Fitted with black ebony razor case, 
afacomb and steel file, lotion bottle, 


a 
Z A Exactly as Shown in Photograph 
SIZE: 912x6)2x2%4 


i 


Everyone needs this Strong Safety Box 
for home, office, store and shop, for valu- 
able papers and the Combination Strong 
Box for things you want to safeguard. 
Built of steel throughout. Sturdy Con- 
struction. Fulllength hinges, and electrically weld- 
ed. Twostronglocks with separatekeys. Strong Box 
YOUR jocks instantly when closed and must be opened 
NAME with a key. A secure feature. Complete with file 
and index. Built to last a lifetime. 


GOLD SIZE: 12!2x124%4x52 
Order No.H-9 Only 





10 14K GOLD SNaAp AND CORNERS 


ORDER 
NO. J-5 


Halvorfold is satisfactory in every way. In addition to its convenient construction, it ig 
of excellent quality. My brother, to whom it is a gift, is very well pleased with it. 


Sent on Trial 


Enclose $3.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C.O.D. 
if you prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. All ar- 
ticles fully guaranteed. Your money cheerfully re- 
funded if not thoroughly satisfied—two weeks’ trial. 





The BIG BEN: 16 in. x 11 in. 
This is a real legal size. Beautifully lined. =e | 
Extra pocket. Shark Grain Cowhide. 
Gusset for extra capacity. Regular value 
$6.25. Our special price includes your 
name and address in 22 K. Gold. POSTPAID 


Only $3.35 





Order No. G-7 
FREE—Your 3 Letter Monogram FULL 
Most practical and sensible set for men. ” td 
Rich Sabine with all ‘round zipper and 24" SIZE 
when open displays the things men like COLOR 
to havehandy. Eachinitsproperplace. BLACK or & ORDER NO. B-2 


Genuine Leather 


EASILY WORTH $25 


says H. J. Miller, “‘couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price.’’ Here is 
— chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
eather at an amazingly low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers. 

Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on toughcowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leather strength. Newstyle post handle. 

Interior finish of beautiful two-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a pleasure. Choice of black or 
brown. Arich looking piece of luggage. 


Direct-To-You ONLY*11® 


Sent postpaid, Enclose $11.85 Money Order or Check. 5 nt 
C. O. D. if you prefer. All articles fully guaranteed. Your 
money refunded if not 100% satisfied, ten day trial. Write 


7 for FREE card catalog of 
Gitts novel, useful gifts. We are 

America's largest adver 

tising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customcts. 
LANDON & WARNER *°°"enseeri:“* 


Chicago, I. 


and solid back hat and hair 
brushes. Made of Genuine 
Leather with the Popular 
Black Baby Shark Grain. 
New Shape Case, Water- 
proof lining. 
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